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HAVE YOU A FICTION WRITER'S MIND? 


By TRENTWELL MASON WHITE 


Mr. White is well known to our readers through numerous other helpful 
articles which he has written as Contributing Editor to THE Writer. 
He is Associate Editor of D. C. Heath and Company, and instructor in 
a highly successful Massachusetts University Extension course in writ- 
ing from which many of his “case studies” are taken. 


NE very obvious and sound reason for 

the failure of the mass of would-be 
fictioneers is the lack of that rare possession 
—the fiction writer’s mind. This type of 
mind cannot be achieved. <A writer either 
has or hasn't the talent, and nothing can 
be done thereafter to change the situation 
fundamentally. True it is that some with- 
out the pale are able with pain and suffering 
to construct a story which is mechanically 
sound, which may actually sell. Yet the 
results of these machine-made units are 
never satisfactory; they never represent 
even a vague approximation of literary 
quality. Psychologists find that the average 
person with an urge to write does non- 
fiction comparatively readily. The very 
special equipment commanded by the fiction 
writer is not required, and the non-fiction 
writer’s mind is, therefore, accordingly less 
interesting and less important for the im- 
mediate purpose of this article. 

For any person who is considering the 
profession of writing or who is actively 
engaged in the work as a vocation or an 
avocation an extremely challenging question 
is, “Have you a fiction writer’s mind?” To 


define the fiction writer’s mind is not pos- 
sible, but we may approach a definition by 
considering the cases of certain men and 
women who have had significant experiences 
in the creative field. For obvious reasons 
the names of these writers will be disguised 
by a single letter, but each case is true and 
has been investigated personally during 
1933 by the author of this article. 

Case I. Mrs. H.: About forty years old, 
Mrs. H. was married shortly after her 
graduation from high school, although she 
had planned up to that time to enter college 
with librarianship as a goal. Her husband 
is a business man who is in sympathy with 
whatever avocation or hobby she wishes to 
take up. Her two children are in college, 
and she is, therefore, free from considerable 
domestic responsibility, Some five years 
ago she discarded certain of her social 
activities in order to devote her spare time 
to the thing she felt she had always wanted 
to do—fiction writing. She believes today 
that one of the reasons she hit upon fiction 
is that she has always liked to read it. 

Her first manuscripts showed, among 
other troubles, no comprehension of plot 
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demands. After she had corrected this 
difficulty, she found that characterization 
bothered her. Presently a new problem 
arose in that she was unable to find fresh 
and appealing themes. At the end of five 
years she found herself with no sales to 
her credit and a bushel basket of manu- 
scripts beside her desk. Then it was that 
by an honest examination of her real 
capacity and her genuine interests, she at 
last came upon that which had been, up 
to that time, the stumbling block. What 
she had always wanted to write but dared 
not admit even to herself (because she 
thought that fiction was more colorful) was 
biography. But the idea of trying biography 
appalled her because of its very real 
responsibility and the painstaking research 
required. She has met the situation squarely, 
however, and is now at work upon the life 
of a famous American. The first few 


chapters of this new manuscript show a 
stylistic spontaneity and freedom never 
evident in her previous writings. 

Case II, Mr. S.: This man is about fifty- 


five years old, a college graduate, unmarried, 
and for many years has been a successful 
lawyer in New York. He has always 
wanted to write, and over the years has 
contributed numerous articles to profes- 
sional journals. All this time he was 
disturbed by the realization that not one 
of these non-fiction manuscripts was born 
of a real inspiration. Furthermore, he 
noted, while preparing an article, that his 
imagination chafed at the limitation of 
factual matter. 

The idea of fiction writing did not come 
to him until last fall when disgusted with 
his handling of a non-fiction piece, he did 
his first story. As it began to unroll upon 
the pages he recognized it as one which had 
been vaguely in his mind since college days. 
It had the germ of a good idea in it; the 
settings were accurate; the characterizations 
were sound. His approach to it, however, 
was by the story-within-a-story method and 
his attempt to link the two narratives 
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coherently broke down the plot. He did 
not know how to correct the fault and was 
about to give up this initial effort in the 
field of fiction, when he was advised to 
discard the surrounding tale and to develop 
the principal narrative independently. This 
he did and shortly sold the manuscript to 
one of the nickel weeklies for about five 
hundred dollars. He has since written half 
a dozen or more stories and has sold all of 
them to the high paying magazines. This 
has encouraged him to consider giving up 
his law practice in order to spend full time 
upon the creation of fiction. He says that 
he receives more satisfaction from this 
fiction work than from his previous voca- 
tion. He is certain that his tolerable success 
with non-fiction nearly ruined him. 

Case III, Mr. B.: This man is married, 
has one child, and has just reached his 
thirty-fifth birthday. A college man, he 
was up until this year in the insurance 
business. He has always enjoyed reading 
short and long fiction, and has tried un- 
successfully for thirteen years to write it. 
From January, 1933, when he lost his 
insurance job because of “general in- 
efficiency,” on until May he continued to 
write stories and broadcast them to maga- 
zines. These yarns, like his previous efforts, 
were all promptly returned, but to one of 
them an editor attached the following note: 
“Your story reveals nothing of interest to 
a fiction reader, and if I were to hazard a 
guess, dangerous though this sort of practice 
is, I should say that you have not the 
temperament required by a story writer. You 
seem to have, however, a wide knowledge 
of business affairs and a vocabulary which 
is accordingly suitable. Why not try an 
article on a trade journal or house organ?” 
This idea had, for some reason or other, 
never presented itself to Mr. B. He cast 
about for an appropriate theme, found it, 
and did an article which he submitted 
(under a pseudonym) to the little magazine 
published by his former employer—the 
insurance company. It sold and he received 
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twenty-five dollars for this piece. He tried 
another and sold it. Then he did in swift 
succession ten brief articles which he dis- 
posed of to various trade journals. That 
encouragement killed his last yearning for 
fiction, and he has never tried his hand at 
it since. His strength, he knows now, lies 
in expository writing; and for all the 
glamour that may be attached to fiction 
writing, he is satisfied with a pleasant living 
wage in a field which paid him last month 
three hundred dollars for approximately two 
weeks’ work. 

Case 1V. Miss M.: She is thirty-one years 
old, unmarried, with a business school 
education. For the last six years she has 
been the private secretary of a stock broker. 
A friend of hers became interested in 
writing some time ago and encouraged ‘Miss 
M. to take a course in fiction building. Miss 
M. likes short stories only passing fair, 
seldom reads books, but is definitely fond 
of poetry. 

Her first manuscripts showed some 
promise but suffered from over-condensa- 
tion and _ poetically-fragile adjectives. 
Angered by a _ social problem she had 
recently read about, she did a story with 
the problem as a theme. Her anger gave 
her writing unusual vitality and she hit her 
stride in a style peculiarly her own. The 
yarn was taken by one of the leading 
women’s magazines, and she has since sold 
everything she has written. She has dropped 
her fiction course, as she most logically 
should, but has stayed with the secretarial 
job “just for balance.” She feels that full- 
time work gives her a necessary contact with 
human nature and aids her in creating real 
life situations. Her knowledge of the 
mechanics of writing seems to be intuitive. 
She has ceased altogether to read short 
stories and leans more strongly than ever 
before upon poetry. 

Case V. Miss Y.: 
teacher in a city. high school. Since her 
graduation from college in 1920 she has 
taught grammar, composition, rhetoric, and 


She is an English 


literature to students in the college entrance 
board classes. She has (theoretically, at 
least) taught her boys and girls how to 
read and write fiction. She has always had 
in the back of her mind the determination 
some day to put her theories into practice. 


Two years ago she tried it, and found to 
her dismay that the rules she had been 
teaching were either wrong or impossible 
for her to follow. She furthermore found 
that she had so little sense of the dramatic 
—at least in matters of proportion—that 
in attempting to build a five thousand word 
story she was unable to put in order scene 
crises of the right emphasis which would 
keep the narrative “lifting” to its major 
climax. She outlined her troubles along 
with an explanation in an article which she 
sent to a professional journal. It was accept- 
ed and she has continued to contribute non- 
fiction material to that and other magazines, 
in each case selecting some problem which 
had given her difficulty and setting forth 
her analysis of the cause. She knows quite 
finally that she cannot create a certain sense 
with which she is not endowed. But she 
knows equally well how to use the talents 
she does have, in non-fiction work. 

Case VI. Mr. L.: He dropped out of 
college at the end of his freshman year in 
1917. The following fall he enlisted in the 
navy and after the war became a salesman 
for a leather company. During the war 
he had contributed bits of fiction to military 
journals, but did not consider writing 
seriously. Very irregularly for the next 
ten years he wrote brief articles for some 
of the magazines published in the leather 
industry. He was married in 1925, and his 
wife began at once to urge him to capitalize 
the small success he had made with his non- 
fiction material. 

He increased his efforts, wrote and sold 
more stuff, but meanwhile became attracted 
to fiction writing. Curiously enough, his 
fiction took the form of broad burlesques 
with slap-stick humor predominating. None 
of the fiction magazines could find a place 
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for his mildly insane outpourings, and he 
was about to give up his fiction and return 
to the safe, dull articles on the leather 
business, when he was struck by a new idea. 
Why not compress his yarns from four or 
five thousand words to four or five hundred 
and try them on the magazines that pub- 
lished brief humorous sketches? This he did 
and sold the manuscripts immediately. For 
several years now he has been doing short 
humor very successfully, and at the same 
time has carried on his day-time job as a 
leather salesman. Meanwhile he has slowly 
been increasing the length of his sketches, 
adding a bit more of plot, and characteriza- 
tion with the result that he has at last done 
a full length humorous story which sold 
early in July to one of our best known 
magazines. 

Case VII. Dr. Y.: A country Physician for 
twenty years, Dr. Y. has had fiction aspira- 
tions ever since he was a boy. A dozen 


years ago he tried to write a short story 
based on one of his cases but was unable 


to finish it. His explanation is that he 
“didn’t know what to do next.’ He had 
found himself so closely bound by fact that 
he could not twist the situation into the 
channels demanded by fiction. 

Four years ago he tried another short 
yarn based this time upon a war experience. 
This turned out to be a kind of narrative 
essay on pacifism which went on and on 
until, not being able to foresee any reason- 
able stopping point, the doctor stopped 
writing and filed away the script. Last 
year he dusted it off and read it over. 
Certain incidents in it took on a new mean- 
ing to him, and, although he had never even 
conceived of the idea before, a novel began 
to grow almost under his very eyes. He 
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wrote away at the story during every spare 
moment, never once considering rules or 
schemes for novel writing and within six 
months had finished it. Last April a pub- 
lisher accepted it, and today, between 
patients, the doctor is doing his second 
book. 

Case VIII. Mrs. R.: Until the spring of 
this year, Mrs. R., who is thirty-eight years 
old, has done children’s stories for book 
companies and juvenile magazines. The pay 
was small, and her interest in the work 
began definitely to slacken. Domestic 
difficulties aided in reducing her output and 
also in changing—entirely without her 
knowledge—the tone of her fiction. She 
was divorced early this year, and for the 
first time in her life tried prose for adults. 
Her efforts in fiction were returned with 
amazing and disconcerting speed by editors, 
each of whom, however, wrote her a letter. 
There was too much of bitterness (they 
said) in her stories to make them appealing 
to fiction readers. Stopping in the midst 
of her fiction writing, she turned off an 
article on marital relations which was 
instantly snapped up by a woman’s maga- 
zine. She followed this with an anonymous 
discussion of her own divorce case, and 
that, too, found a good market. She is at 
present at work upon a book on social 
problems, which a publisher has already 
accepted after seeing the first chapters. 

It seems unnecessary to comment on the 
significance of certain features of these case 
histories. While they may not reveal com- 
pletely the mind of the fiction or non-fiction 
writer they do, each one of them, show a 
different fact. They would at least suggest 
the tremendous importance of the ancient 
philosopher’s admonition, “Know thyself.” 
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FUTURE OF THE FREE-LANCE WRITER 


By HARLAND MANCHESTER 


While the Blue Eagle wings his way over 
the land, and the prospect of jobs looks 
daily brighter, much solid work is being 
done to determine the future possibilities 
in various occupations. 

In the thick brochure, Employment 
Trends and Information about Occupations 
in New York City, prepared by the Person- 
nel Research Federation of New York and 
published by the National Occupational 
Conference, a chapter is devoted to the 
future of the writer. Since New York is 
the central mart of American free-lance 
writers, the findings of the investigators 
should be of particular value. 

The authors have divided unattached 
writers into five classes: writers of books, 
writers for popular illustrated magazines, 
for the ‘“wood-pulps,” for the literary 
magazines, and writers of unclassified mate- 
rial, including poetry and verse. 

The analyses and forecasts follow: 


BOOKS 


“It is generally considered that the writ- 
ing of books, either fiction or non-fiction, 
provides a livelihood for hardly anybody. 
Most writers of books have another and 
more lasting occupation. 

“Books on matters of general, not too 
highly specialized interest, for popular con- 
sumption, are written either by educators 
or professional people allied to the educa- 
tional field. Such a book for example as 
The Road to Xanadu, an outstanding publi- 
cation of the last few years, was the work 
of an English professor in a large univer- 
sity. Other books have come out as by- 
products of intellectual activity in closely 
related fields. Fiction writers, and novelists 
are usually engaged either in writing short 
stories professionally, or in other types of 
gainful work. The very few novelists who 


have risen so high in their profession as to 
find it possible to make a living, are those 
who have simply reaped the fruits of many 
years of labor and professional activity. 

“The situation in the book-publishing 
field during the past few years has been a 
sad one. The number of titles published 
dropped in 1931 some 10 per cent. below 
1930, and in 1932, dropped 20 per cent. 
below 1931. The probabilities are that an 
equal or greater drop will be observed for 
the current year. As far as the number of 
published copies goes, the drop in the last 
two years has been closer to 50 per cent., 
and of course the royalties of authors have 
been proportionately affected. 

“Forecast: With the situation of fewer 
titles published, and fewer books actually 
coming off the presses, the prospects are 
that royalties will continue to decline. There 
will be a demand, however, for books, but 
until the national purchasing power has been 
restored to a considerable degree, there will 
not be the extensive number of books sold 
as was maintained before 1929. 


WRITING FOR ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINES 


“During the years 1920-1929, the maga- 
zine field in all of its branches had probably 
its greatest period of expansion. Advertis- 
ing columns, which are after all the measure 
of magazine editorial content, increased in 
numbers, several new magazines entered 
the field, and with good revenues coming 
in it was possible for editors to pay well 
for a large number of stories and articles. 
Many authors rose from obscurity to great 
heights during this period; many others of 
less ability earned substantial incomes ; many 
stories and articles undoubtedly were bought 
which subsequently were never published, 
simply through the necessity of keeping up 
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quantity as well as quality of reading matter 
columns. 

“With 1929, however, and the beginning 
of the depression, the number of columns 
of advertising dropped rapidly and almost 
every issue of many magazines showed a 
constant decrease. This was particularly 
true of magazines in the other groups. 
Decreased revenues meant decreased funds 
available to spend on editorial content and 
the situation became rapidly worse and 
worse until a number of magazines have 
suspended; and practically all magazines 
have cut down drastically. 

“In the case of the well-known writers 
whose names are necessary in the opinion 
of editors to keep up circulation, prices have 
not dropped materially. Both serial rights 
and prices for single stories and articles 
are still, for the very best known authors, 
remaining approximately the same. [or 
other authors, however, who are either less 
well-known, or who have less literary skill, 
prices are considerably lower, and demand 
is considerably decreased. Competition is 
considerably keener. 

“One well-known agent in a recent maga- 
zine article said, however, ‘In my experience, 
genius never, and talent seldom, can long 
remain unheralded and unsung. The im- 
perative will to write cannot be effectively 
damned by any obstacle.’ Elaborating on 
this idea, he stated that if a man has ability 
to write and can turn out the stuff demand- 
ed by present day editors, there is no danger 
that he will long remain in obscurity. Every 
story or article that comes in to an editor 
or agent gets a hearing and its merits are 
determined. 

“It must be distinctly borne in mind, 
however, that ‘merits’ in this instance refer 
not to literary merits necessarily, but rather 
to the merit of the particular story in rela- 
tion to the reading public of the particular 
magazine to which it is momentarily sub- 
mitted. The editor who is responsible for 
the content of his periodical and the satis- 
faction of his readers, judges contributions 
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solely on the basis of their availability and 
desirability for his particular magazine and 
on that basis only. For the new writer in 
this field, or the comparatively unknown 
writer, the opportunity exists if his work 
is of the sort, style, and subject matter 
demanded by the individual editor and it, of 
course, goes without saying, that one editor 
may reject the story as being unusable, 
whereas another will seize it eagerly. 

“In the matter of short stories, attention 
must be paid to technique, as it has been 
developed in the last fifteen or twenty years, 
since many editors feel that the American 
short story, particularly in the high class 
magazines, must be of a certain type and 
form of presentation. In the matter of 
magazine articles it is necessary that the 
articles cover not only subject matter 
desired by the editor, but that the subject 
also must be approached from the particular 
point of view that is most interesting to the 
readers of the periodical. 

“While prices of articles are down and 
while many authors are receiving very small 
sums for their work, there is no question 
that the better type of magazines will 
survive and that increases in advertising 
columns, as well as in editorial content, will 
slowly develop. It is also true that young 
writers who have ability will find opportuni- 
ties in the future, but it must be distinctly 
borne in mind that the opinion of the ability 
of the writer must come from editors or 
literary agents, and not from friends or 
others whose opinions may be biased. 


POPULAR OR “WOOD-PULP” 
MAGAZINES 


“Just as the golden period for the il- 
lustrated magazines was the decade ending 
in 1929, so the so-called “wood-pulp” or 
popular magazines reached their highest 
peak during this period. Separate treat- 
ment should be accorded them due to the 
difference in their style, appeal and reading 
public. 
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“In the magazines of this type, which 
include the confessional, the western and 
the heroic, and the generally popular short 
story magazines including detective stories, 
numerous new publications came into the 
field and many of them lasted for a con- 
siderable time. They provided a medium 
for a number of authors who, while they 
may have had only moderate literary ability, 
were nevertheless able to reach people to 
whom their particular talents were adapted. 
Many of these writers were of only limited 
education, but were able none the less to 
‘tell the story’ in such a way that it appealed 
to the editors making the selection for the 
public. With the depression, however, many 
of these magazines suspended, and one or 
two of the large groups have either gone 
into bankruptcy or are in the process of 
doing so. 

“It is felt by many connected with maga- 
zine publishing that authors of one type are 
usually not able. to enter into another field. 
A good author in the illustrated magazine 
field frequently finds little success in wood- 
pulp fields. It is true, however, that a 
number of successful writers have gradu- 
ated from wood-pulp to the illustrated field. 

“Whether increased purchasing power 
will bring back any considerable number of 
magazines in this class through increased 
circulation, or whether increase in advertis- 
ing lineage will materially help the financial 
situation and thereby furnish more funds 
for the editorial staff to buy manuscripts, 
is much more of a question in this field than 
elsewhere. Stories have brought much lower 
rates in this field than was previously the 
case, and many formerly successful authors 
are struggling to make a living. Authors 
in this field will, in the opinion of one 
prominent editor, continue to get an ade- 
quate hearing and their work will be judged 
upon its merits, but the opportunities for 


new writers, due to the suspension of many 
periodicals, will be limited and the competi- 
tion will be infinitely keener than it has 
been in the past. 


LITERARY MAGAZINES 


“In the field of the literary magazines of 
the type of Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, 
Forum, etc., comparatively little change has 
taken place. The magazines of this nature 
generally appeal to a select clientele; adver- 
tising has decreased, but less proportionately 
than in the two fields previously mentioned, 
due to the stability of the clientele of 
readers, and the necessity of advertisers, 
themselves stable, to keep in touch with that 
particular group. The authors contributing 
to these periodicals are very generally of a 
separate group themselves, often making 
their contributions as members of a definite 
profession or educational group. The prob- 
abilities are that prices of articles have 
remained comparatively constant, because of 
this same stability. However, it is much 
more difficult for the younger or less known 
writer to penetrate the field. 

“Forecast: Conditions in this field will 
probably remain much the same. Conserv- 
atism is the rule and stability the practice.” 

The fact that the investigators class 
poetry with miscellaneous writing gives a 
clue as to their opinion of the commercial 
future of the American poet. 

“Free-lance writing of poetry and verse 
is probably the most unstable form of oc- 
cupation known to man. Poets as poets are 
seldom able to make an adequate living,” it 
is stated. If you write verse, it is suggested 
that you teach in a college or write ‘“‘pot- 
boilers” for your bread, looking upon the 
occasional income from your verse as a gift 
from Heaven. 








WRITING TO BEAT THE DEPRESSION 


By Bruce F. RICHARDs 


A mezzine has two sources of income: 
its subscriptions and its advertising. 
When money is none too plentiful, many 
people fail to renew subscriptions, because 
they look upon them as a luxury. News- 
stand sales may incline more nearly to hold 
their own, since people will spend the price 
of a single magazine more readily than they 
will put out the money in advance for a 
number of months. Then, too, unemploy- 
ment is likely to give people more time to 
read, if they can still afford to buy their 
favorite publications as they see them 
appearing month by month with appealing 
covers and tables of contents. 

This shows that publishers and editors 
have to trim their sails according to the 
exigencies of the situation. If advertising 
contracts have been discontinued or les- 


sened and the money received from maga- 


zine sales is likewise diminishing or balancing 
on a knife’s edge, that condition is reflected 
in the editorial budget. 

During a period when pessimism and 
doubt exist in the public mind, editors are 
compelled to take this into consideration and 
to select material for their textual pages 
which strikes a keynote of cheerfulness, 
courage, real humor, thoughtful analysis of 
conditions, or fiction which will offer an 
escape for those who are troubled and 
burdened. 

Naturally just what the editor wants and 
must have depends upon the type of clien- 
tele for which his magazine is being pub- 
lished. 

We are not in an age, obviously, when 
this, that, and the other manuscript can be 
dashed off lightly, dropped into the mail 
box, and sold without question for a high 
price. There may be some writers of such 
established reputation and skill that this is 
a possibility for them. But hard and con- 
scientious work has put them in this posi- 


tion, and equally hard and conscientious 
work is keeping them there. All manuscripts 
which are favorably considered and_pur- 
chased, must be particularly good of their 
kind. They must fit into the editorial 
schedule exceptionally well. 

Manuscripts purchased during past sea- 
sons which have not yet been used are being 
drawn upon lest they become out of date. 
And a good many publications are carrying 
fewer pages than they have done at one 
time, or the magazine as a whole has been 
cut down in size. 

In ordinary times, a great many people 
respond to the inner urge to write. Probably 
that number is more than doubled during 
times of business depression. A_ general 
idea obtains in a large part of the public 
mind that easy money is a certainty if you 
elect to use pen or typewriter. Almost 
any one will tell you of friends and ac- 
quaintances who are very ordinary folks, 
and yet who manage to make an income in 
some way by reporting or writing some- 
thing or other. In addition to this, schools 
—many of them correspondence schools— 
are offering to train those with the itch to 
enter the literary field. 

The result of conditions is that the 
demand is not so great as it was formerly, 
and that there is an amazingly increased 
output of goods with which to supply that 
demand. 

Editors can afford to pick and choose in 
these times. In fact, if they are going to 
hold their own positions, they must be wise 
and very discriminating as to the quality 
of the material they buy. What is said 
must be well said. It must be clear and to 
the point. There is no room for padding or 
endless, meaningless, mental meanderings 
of writers. 

The writer must produce what is want- 
ed or he cannot sell it. He must know what 
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is wanted or he cannot hope to produce it. 
No longer can he retire to his study, or 
wherever he does his writing, write merely 
to please himself, and expect to get early 
and adequate returns. 

If a piece of writing is to find its way 
into the wastebasket, it may have served 
a purpose in the life of the writer, but its 
influence or value beyond this will be nil. 
The successful writer does a lot of thinking 
and studying and planning in advance. He 
doesn’t dash things off without preparation 
for the work. The actual writing may be 
done quite quickly by the one who is ex- 
perienced, enthusiastic, and who knows his 
audience, but again, back of all this has 
been much hard work. 

One way to meet present conditions and 
to emerge stronger than ever before, is to 
know very clearly what your purpose is in 
writing—what kind of literature you are 
aiming to produce, and what editors in 
those fields will consider favorably and will 
buy. The folly of submitting work to 
publications with which the writer is un- 
‘familiar should be clear to every one. There 
is a reason why editors advise those 
aspiring to enter their pages to study 
several issues of the magazine. 


“Study” does not mean a casual reading 
of such issues. It means going over the 
magazine from cover to cover—advertising 
pages and all, in order to absorb its reader 
atmosphere. To whom do those advertising 
pages appeal? Who are the people the ad- 
vertisers are hoping to do business with? 
Visualize them. Spend an hour in fancy 
going into their homes and places of busi- 
ness. 

Read the editorial pages. Imagine your- 
self as one who has bought this magazine 
and who has opened it at the end of a hard 
day. Keep track of your own reaction to 
the editorials, the articles, the stories. Soak 
up all the atmosphere you can. 

Take that same magazine and go through 
it again. This time change your viewpoint. 
You are no longer the person in the home 








or on the train who is reading. You are 
the editor. You are doing your very best 
to see the people who are going to read 
that magazine. You are buying for them. 
What do they want? What ought they to 
have? 

If you would meet competition in the 
writing field, you must give better values 
than your competitors can offer. Your 
materials must be of the right kind to 
satisfy the market you seek. Such material 
must be manufactured into a superior prod- 
uct and that, too, according to modern 
ideas of skill and finish. All this means 
work. 


A woman who has earned a good deal 
of money during past years producing 
pleasant little tales for children found that 
the depression was doing unpleasant things 
to her. Being wise, she didn’t blame every- 
body and everything. She began to study 
the best authorities on children’s stories. 
She sat up nights to do it. She got up early 
mornings to get the time needed. She read 
and analyzed the publications in this field. 


There were several months when her 
output in juveniles was greatly decreased, 
but she was not idle. As she expressed it 
herself, she worked “like a dog.” But when 
she began to write again, she not only had 
the training of all the work she had done 
in the past years, but added to it, she had 
been able to readjust her methods, to com- 
prehend the psychology of childhood, and 
to understand the social and moral values 
of the different age groups. 


In other words she had developed an 
entirely new technique. In doing this, she 
left a lot of competition behind. She is 
producing what editors want, and she is 
selling freely despite the depression. 


Don’t expect to get the finest musical 
harmonies if you are still playing on a 
wheezy old organ! Make the necessary 
study and technique adjustments which 
editors have a right to expect from you if 
they are going to bother reading your stuff 
at all. 
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It goes without saying that one of the 
best friends the writer has is the Disposi- 
tion to Work. Work of the right kind is 
economical. It saves misdirected effort, 
blundering, failure, and disappointment. 
Editors get to know writers upon whom 
they can depend, writers who are accurate 
and who will go to a lot of trouble if need 
be to produce what is wanted. 

A writer who is physically handicapped 
and yet whose income has continued to 
increase during the depression, assures me 
that ninety-eight per cent. of what he writes 
is sold, because editors have learned that 
articles or specialized material submitted by 
him can be depended on as safe to print. 
Imagine the embarrassment of an editor 
who has printed an article, only to be del- 
uged with letters, because of inaccurate 
statements contained therein. 

Writing, and especially fiction writing, is 
apparently a fluent and guileless thing. Few 
readers and few students of the art of 
writing appreciate the labor—the hard work 
put in by those who produce such material, 
in order that it may flow along smoothly, 
be plausible in all its details, possess dramat- 
ic and emotional values in the development 
of major and minor conflicts, and reach a 
satisfying conclusion in the end. Such 
stories are not dashed off. They are worked 
out painstakingly and made to mean some- 
thing. 

We see the same names over and over 
attached to good fiction. “J.uh!” snorts the 
disgruntled small fry. “Editors buy of big 
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names which have advertising value, no 
matter what those writers turn out!” 

Yes and no. Editors do buy of big names. 
There’s a reason. Those people have skill, 
technique. They can be depended upon to 
produce something good. They have a 
reader following. Their stories or articles 
have a standard value in the public mind 
like a fine car or watch. But if they start 
to depend on past laurels and let their prod- 
ucts slump—their income will slump in 
exactly the same proportion, and before long 
they will do the “fade-out” as headliners. 

The doctor or surgeon who has graduated 
from a course of study and who has prac- 
ticed actively for years, finds it to his 
advantage to take postgraduate work and 
special courses of training from time to 
time at home and abroad. The clergyman 
who expects to continue having something 
to give the people and to be able to give it 
to them in a way they will heed and accept, 
expects to do intensive studying from time 
to time lest he fall into a rut or lose step 
with the times. 

The depression is going to do a lot of 
things to a lot of people. Some are going 
to be put down and out by it. Others are 
going to be shoved right ahead and given 
a more solid position than they have ever 
held before. 

Progress is made by facing the situation 
whatever it may be, then meeting that situa- 
tion in the best possible manner, optimisti- 
cally, and with cheer in the consciousness 
of living in a time when the willingness to 
work means so much, 








FREE-LANCING IN NEW YORK 


By GARLAND SMITH 


REE-LANCING in a big city is a hectic 

existence unless you have some steady 
income—enough to make you sure of your 
board and lodging at the very least—allow- 
ing a minimum of seventy-five dollars a 
month for that. Otherwise, I shouldn't 
advise any one to undertake it except as a 
last resort. 

But if your family can help you till you 
get your start, or if you have enough money 
to tide you over two or three months, or 
can land some regular part-time job that 
will leave you a good deal of surplus time 
and energy—then it is well worth doing. 

Lucky breaks do come if you will only 
persist in bearding editors in their dens. 
You never know when a chance hint from 
somebody may lead you to the very news- 
paper that wants your stuff. If you have 
the knack of writing human-interest stories 
or catchy interviews with celebrities, and if 
you keep your eyes and ears open for things 
and people to write about, you are almost 
certain to find a market for your wares 
sooner or later 

In the case of interviews, it is like the 
old receipt for rabbit-pie: first catch your 
hare. You must first bag your celebrity. 

But that isn’t so difficult, after all. The 
great and the near-great are generally more 
than willing to be interviewed. They need 
publicity. In this commercial age it is part 
of their stock in trade, whether they are 
authors, actors, musicians, or what not. 

It is best to secure a definite assignment 
from some well-known periodical, though 
you can sometimes get along without that. 
If you can convince your “prospect” that 
you have had enough experience in writing 
to enable you to handle the subject, he may 
be willing to take a chance on your getting 
the interview published. A definite request 
from a newspaper is an open sesame. If 
you have that, all you need do, generally 


speaking, is to call your lion over the tele- 
phone or write him a note, and arrange an 
appointment for the interview. 

In my own case, I was fortunate enough 
to have met two prominent New York 
authors in my home town in Georgia, when 
they were there on lecture tours. I had 
become sufficiently well acquainted with 
them, so that I could count on them to 
furnish material for my entering wedge. 

One of these writers, Mr. John Cowper 
Powys, had recently published his novel, 
Wolf Solent, which was on all the best- 
seller lists. I believed that an interview 
with Mr. Powys, especially if accompanied 
by a portrait-drawing from life, would be 
salable. 

He gave me a pose at his rooms in Patchin 
Place, a quaint and charming spot in Green- 
wich Village; and armed with a life-size 
charcoal drawing and an article of some 
eighteen hundred words, I started on my 
rounds in search of a market. 

It took me about six weeks to find the 
right editor—six weeks of daily riding for 
miles on subway and “L,” and daily trudg- 
ing for blocks and blocks with a huge 
portfolio under my arm—but at last I had 
my reward: I sold my story and drawing 
to the Sunday Magazine of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, and got an assignment for five more 
drawings and stories of the same sort. 

Chance played a large part in this matter. 
It happened that I had met, on a former 
trip to New York, a woman who was head 
of a big fashion school. I dropped in at 
her school one day when I was almost ready 
to give up, after five and a half weeks of 
futile haphazard efforts. She said, “Why 
don’t you go to see Mr. So-and-So, on the 
Daily News? I know him, and I'll give you 
a note of introduction.” 

The man on the News couldn’t use the 
sort of material I showed him, but he said, 
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“Why don’t you show this to Miss Cogan, 
of the Brooklyn Eagie’s Sunday Magazine? 
It’s just the sort of thing she likes.” 

I was beginning to feel like the old 
woman in Mother Goose who couldn’t get 
her pig home from the market; I thought 
Miss Cogan would probably say, “I can’t 
use this, but why don’t you try So-and-So?” 
But I journeyed over to Brooklyn to see 
her. And I had my “break” at last. 


After that it was plain sailing for a time. 
You feel quite self-assured when you can 
tell your celebrities that you have an assign- 
ment from a paper of the Eagle’s standing. 

My next subject was Edward Davison, 
the poet, the second of the authors I had 
met in my home town. He was a particu- 
larly “sure-fire” hit with the Eagle because 
he lived in Brooklyn. 

After this I interviewed Alfred Kreym- 
borg, Evelyn Scott, Martha Ostenso, Isa 
Glenn, Walter Lippman, Christopher Mor- 
ley, George Luks the painter, and Rudy 
Vallee—my first assignment from the Eagle 
spreading out into additional ones. All 
these and others came from that suggestion 
of the man on the News. 


One of my most pleasant appointments 
was with Christopher Morley. Like every- 
body else in New York, he was so fright- 
fully busy that I couldn’t even reach him 
over the telephone for several days. But 
at last I succeeded in speaking to him at 
Hoboken, in the old Rialto theatre, where 
he was spending several hours of every day, 
helping to put on his revival of After Dark. 
The production of this aged melodrama, as 
nearly as possible in the style of its per- 
formance about the middle of the last 
century, was making a tremendous hit, and 
Mr. Morley was as interested in it as a 
child would be in a new toy. 


He told me that he couldn’t find time for 
a regular interview, but that if I cared to 
come over to Hoboken the next evening to 
a dinner he was giving for his theatrical 
troupe, he'd be glad to see me then. I went, 
most joyfully. 


Thier 








The dinner was at the Continental hotel, 
a contemporary of the Rialto theatre—both 
dating from the original days of After Dark. 
It was a delightful, informal, friendly affair, 
as anything would be that was managed by 
Christopher Morley. I met Mrs. Morley— 
the “Titania” of the essays—a vivacious 
young woman; and after dinner, while 
everybody lingered round the table talking, 
I made a pencil sketch of Mr. Morley. An 
interview was out of the question, but he 
referred me to his press representative for 
any material | might need in my write-up. 


All my memories of the people I had to 
interview are pleasant. This branch of 
newspaper work brings you in contact with 
all sorts of interesting personalities, my own 
assignments covering as wide a range as 
that from a matinee and radio idol to the 
dignified and erudite Walter Lippmann. 


If you can do portrait-sketches in any 
black-and-white medium, either from life 
or from photographs, there are occasional 
jobs to be picked up on the dramatic pages 
of the newspapers, or with the radio com- 
panies. This is interesting work if you can 
secure a pose from life—as you can some- 
times from the lesser stars—for it admits 
you back-stage at the theatres, or into the 
dressing-rooms, and often provides you 
with free tickets to the shows. 


The way to go about it is to look up the 
press agents of successful shows and ask 
them to lend you photographs of their 
leading players to copy; or if you think 
there is any chance of getting a pose from 
life, request permission to go back-stage at 
rehearsals and make quick sketches. I don’t 
think you could get this work from life 
unless you had some reproduced drawings 
to show as samples, but almost anybody can 
secure the photographs. The idea is to 
copy them in a sketchy way, making them 
look as much as possible like life-drawings. 

When you have copied them, the worst 
is yet to come. You have then to tramp 
around from one “dramatic editor’ to 
another, trying to place your drawings: 
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and this is a very, very uncertain business. 
I tried it when writing assignments were 
slow in coming, for it pays very well; and 
sometimes luck was with me. I even got a 
few poses from life from actors and ac- 
tresses. 


Once, in the course of my quests for 
work, I got mixed up with one of the 
ephemeral little Village periodicals that are 
always springing up and dying out—almost 
overnight. 


This came about, like my connection with 
the Eagle, through the chance suggestion 
of a newspaper man. One of the editors 
of the World, to whom I was displaying my 
samples, said, “I don’t need anything of 
this sort,”’—that perennial, disheartening 
verdict!—“but why don’t you go and see 
this man,” giving me an address in Green- 
wich Village. “It’s a new paper just start- 
ing up,” he said, ‘and the publisher asked 
me if I could send him some writers.” 

I started off in high feather; and after 
talking to the publisher of the Greenwich 


Village Community Review, I thought I had 
struck a bonanza. It seemed that I was just 


the person he was looking for. He was 
delighted with everything I showed him; 
he was sure my things had just the touch 
that would appeal to his editor-in-chief. 

I was introduced to the editor-in-chief, 
who glanced over my samples and expressed 
himself as charmed with them. Such beam- 
ing and effusive cordiality from New York 
editors was something new to me. I was 
overwhelmed. There was no absolutely 
definite arrangement, but I was led to ex- 








pect about ninety dollars a week for my 
free-lance output for the Review. 

We parted on the best of terms, and I 
started with enthusiasm on my work for 
the Review. I was to stroll all over the 
Village, picking up interesting stories and 
drawings wherever I could; there were some 
definite assignments, too, which gave me an 
easy starting point. 

It really was fun while it lasted. My 
editor used everything I handed in, with 
compliments; and it was a comfort never 
to be turned down, and to be received with 
bouquets instead of the more or less indif- 
ferent politeness of the other editors I had 
encountered. 

As to pay, I got a check for fifty dollars 
before the paper went to smash, owing me 
fifty dollars more which I never expect to 
see. The Review had been in existence 
just about a month. As things turned out, 
I considered myself lucky to get any 
money at all. 

The Review’s demise occurred in the 
first great market crash that ushered in the 
Depression. Most of the newspapers were 
hard hit, were cutting down expenses and 
buying hardly anything. ‘Back rent was 
piling up, and I had not enough coming in 
to pay it. 

Altogether there was nothing for it but 
to go home and wait till times got better. 
I had managed to hang on for about two 
years—with some help from home. But 
I gained a lot of valuable experience, and 
now that I know the ropes, it will be easier 
to make my way when I go back. I fully 
intend to go back; I’m an inveterate free- 
lance. 














THE WRITER'S FORUM 





In this department members of the editorial staff will express their 


ideas on various pertinent subjects. 


Readers of THE WRITER are 


also invited to contribute brief letters (not over 400 words) dis- 
cussing articles appearing in THE WRITER or making helpful sug- 
gestions to writers. Five dollars will be paid for the best brief letter 
from a reader to be published each month, 


NEW SERVICE TO WRITERS 


After much consideration, the editors 
have decided to enlarge the field of THE 
WRITER’s usefulness by making available to 
subscribers a manuscript criticism service. 

We have in the past regretfully returned 
many manuscripts sent to us for criticism. 
We feel that a high degree of responsibility 
attaches to the organization or individual 
who engages in the business of directing 
and shaping the talent of the beginning 
writer. Rather than attempt to render this 
service without an especially organized 
department, we have confined ourselves to 
the advice of general value found in the 
regular departments of the magazine. 

Interest in writing of all kinds has grown 
tremendously during the past year, and with 
the greater leisure provided by the short- 
ened hours of our codified national life, 
THE WRITER sees this interest becoming 
even more widespread, and with it, a greater 
need than ever for a thorough and trust- 
worthy bureau of literary criticism. As the 
pioneer magazine in its field, possessed of 
the accumulated knowledge of the problems 
of nearly half a century of aspiring authors, 
THe WRITER has decided that it can no 
longer ignore the increasing requests for 
explicit appraisal of individual manu- 
scripts. 

A board of qualified experts in the major 
departments of writing is now being formed, 
and from now on, subscribers may send 


their manuscripts with the assurance that 
they will receive careful examination and 
expert analysis. Inquiries in regard to this 
new department should be addressed to 
Manuscript Service Editor, THE WRITER. 


“BURT L. STANDISH” 


William Wallace Cook, one of the most 
amazing figures in American fiction, recently 
passed away at the age of sixty-six. 

As “Burt L. Standish,” this favorite 
pseudonym, Mr. Cook was responsible for 
the famous Frank Merriwell’s touchdowns 
in the last minute of play, and the mile races 
he won when evil ruffians conspired to 
thwart him. Judged by the commercial 
yardstick, Mr. Cook was tremendously suc- 
cessful. Writing under many names for 
scores of publications, he is said to have 
earned $300,000 in the course of his active 
career. 

Toward the end of his life, rich in money, 
memories, and experience, Mr. Cook turned 
his thoughts to helping the beginning writer. 
He wrote a book which he said contained 
every conceivable fiction plot. In an attempt 
to reduce fiction to something resembling an 
exact science, Mr. Cook evolved his inven- 
tion, “Plotto,” a device which automatically 
combines and recombines eighteen hundred 
formulae of time-tested dramatic incidents, 
and which is said to permit their use in 
fiction as standardized parts are fitted in 
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machine shops. For this purpose, he col- 
lected hundreds of plots originated during 
the last four thousand years, beginning with 
the Bible. 

Dividing his units into master plots and 
subplots, Mr. Cook worked out his final 
formulae, interspersing them with so many 
dots, dashes, numbers, letters and asterisks 
that the result looked like a problem in 
calculus. 


Whether or not Mr. Cook’s “frictionless 
fiction mill’ will prove to be of actual value 


to writers, it will doubtless survive as a 
literary curiosity, and as a testimonial to 
the insatiable desire of man to simplify the 
complexities of existence. 


CODE FOR WRITERS? 


The arts are coming more and more 
under the Blue Eagle. Now the theatres 
are neatly codified. Actors get $40 to $50 
a week ; chorus girls get a minimum of $30 
at home and $35 on the road. Press agents, 
$50 to $75; dramatists, a minimum of $500 
upon the acceptance of a script. 

How long must the lowly writer wait 
upon the doorstep? We know writers who 
put in a fifty-six-hour week and sometimes 
earn less than the $13 cotton code minimum. 
Others pound the keys a mere three hours 
a day and have yearly incomes of five 
figures. 

Alas, we fear that the Blue Eagle will 
scream in vain, that the man who writes for 
his bread must resign himself to the old, 
old code of “Devil take the hindmost.” 





WRITING AND 
Editor, the Forum: 

No two subjects, so dissimilar in technique, are 
so greatly related in the missions they are destined 
to undertake as are photography and writing. 
Thus, it is, that there occurs to me a proverbial 
utterance which wrongly credits a single picture 
with displacing a thousand descriptive words. I 
wonder if many of our modern, pictorial creations, 
standing alone without a single word of titled 
introduction, would not arouse frenzied confusion 
in an audience attempting to decipher them. 

On the other hand, many a _ thousand-word 
narration has invited a greater number of readers 
when its text had been partially summed up with- 
in a few introductory illustrations. At any rate, 
the editor upon whom considerable material has 
been thrust is likely to regard with greater 
enthusiasm the article to which a pictorial sup- 
plement has been affixed. Similarly, the average 
photograph may assume a manifold value when 
a few interesting paragraphs of explanation have 
been attached. Few photographers regard the 
value of writing ability in their profession. Their 
belief in the old Chinese proverb is probably 
stronger than that of the writers. 

Photographic journals usually favor articles 
from workers in the profession whose writings 
include illustrations. But the writer with a fun- 
damental knowledge of photographic principals, 
and the ability to compose a pleasing picture, 
has an equally good chance to participate in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


such publications. Editors often specify their 
requirements for illustrative material. The rates 
paid for good work are most gratifying, the space 
occupied by a photographic reproduction fre- 
quently paying better than the same area of 
printed text. In many instances the illustration 
may be worth two or three times its “weight in 
words.” 

Practically all of the scientific, educational, and 
trade publications are dependent upon photo- 
graphs. Illustrations prepared or supervised by 
the author are preferred to those which must 
otherwise be obtained from one having little 
acquaintance with the subject matter. Travel 
articles and remote exploration accounts require 
numerous photographs from the viewpoint con- 
tained within the author’s own description. An 
editor of such material should not be required 
to search through his files for suitable illustra- 
tive subjects. 

It would be well worth the time spent for 
every writer of instructive articles to indulge in 
some photographic study and experiment. The 
interesting nature of the subject will soon lead 
him to regard it as an important factor in his 
art. Various valuable books of an introductive 
style for the beginner are available in most 
photographic supply shops. Every field of photog- 
raphy is simply and interestingly described in 
the innumerable monthly publications of the trade. 
A subscription to one of these magazines will 
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prove to be a most valuable asset to the aspiring 
writing photographer. 

Practical experience, however, is of the great- 
est imporiance to one learning the rudiments 
of camera work. Every action undertaken in 
the making of a photograph must first be well 
accounted for and then carefully carried out. 
Only then can failures be retraced and overcome. 
t is well, when beginning upon a photographic 
venture, to note such details as lighting condi- 
tions, time of day, lens aperture, exposure time, 
and speed of negative material, as well as those 


PUT ’EM 


Editor, the Forum: 

As we learn by our failures in this workaday 
world, so let no one be cast down by rejection 
slips or letters of refusal from an editor. We 
should put them to use, to help us in our 
future work. 


If your work has gained the editorial interest, 
be sure there will be some indication of it on 
your rejection slip or, better yet, a personal 
letter sent you. It may be merely a line of the 
printed form emphasized as “We are sorry,” 
or a scrawled “There is strength here—try 
again,” or “This is an almost but not quite— 
better luck next time.” Some editors are kind 


enough, should they think your manuscript merits 
it, to mention one or two further markets for 
your submitted work; some commend your work, 
or some aspect of it, and encourage you to further 
efforts either in some other line, or at a later 
date when they, perhaps, are not overstocked as 
now. 


Sometimes a slip will contain a list of reasons 
for rejecting manuscripts, the reason or reasons 
which make your particular manuscript unavail- 
able being checked. Often greeting card pub- 
lications, as the Buzza Company or Charles S. 
Clark Company, enclose a folder setting forth 
a number of helpful suggestions, not only as to 
their immediate needs, but also for your help in 
producing marketable manuscript. John Martin, 
the Unity School of Christianity, and others have 


Their 








details encountered in the final darkroom manip- 
ulations. Such a record will stand as a most 
valuable guide to consult upon future occasions, 
or upon which to retrace and correct such 
faults as are likely to occur. 

Next to pounding upon the typewriter, the 
correct operation and use of a camera is of 
major importance to the writer of magazine and 
newspaper articles. 


Curt Foerster. 
Westfield, N. J. 


TO WORK! 


pamphlets describing their editorial requirements 
and limitations. This not only helps in preparing 
and submitting manuscripts, but also proves that 
these editors are interested in new writers as 
well as in your particular work, for these are 
separate leaflets, and are not necessarily included 
with a rejection slip. 

Collect your rejection slips or letters in a box 
or drawer of their own as you receive them. 
For further convenience on looking them over, 
Jot on each one the date and name of manuscript 
submitted. (This should not, of course, take the 
place of your orderly file containing this data.) 

Then, when you are at loose ends for an idea, 
or discouraged perhaps, take your box of rejection 
slips. Scan them over, let your heart warm with 
the notation on this, the personal touch on that, 
the words of commendation here, the editor's 
suggestion to you there. Read over this pub 
lication’s requirements, that one’s editorial policy, 
and it is more than likely that your spirit will 
lift, your mind will get to work. That idea 
which you have long been mulling over at intervals 
will take a new lease of life, this old manuscript 
will present a new slant to bring it up to date 
or to suit a certain publication’s needs, and you 
will sit down to work with a renewed grip. Take 
a tip from me, oh brother and sister; give it 
try. I know a lot about rejection slips! 


Dorothy May Frazer. 
Lewisville, N. B., Can. 


DIP INTO THE CLASSICS 


Editor, the Forum: 

Styles and diction change in literature as in 
all other things, but the writer who studies the 
classics may still glean much that is worth while. 
Blackstone is still the alpha and omega of the 
lawyer; the economist still turns to Adam Smith; 
the physician still goes to all those who have 
long since laid down certain precepts for future 
guidance. 

The writer, whether he be beginner or veteran, 


can profit by the advice of those who are com- 
monly accepted as among the literary great. 
It was Bulwer who wrote: “The ability to write 
in tolerably good English stands, in point of 
merit, about on a par with personal cleanliness. 
The man who has it may deserve little praise. 
The man who is without it should not show him- 
self in public.” May that be an everlasting text 
to hold in front of those who strive to confuse 
their readers with obscure phrases and redundant 
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Their 


sentences, or who lose themselves in a maze of 
big words and ponderous rhetoric! 

Southey had the same thought in mind when 
he said: “A man with a clear head, a good heart, 
and an honest understanding, will always write 
well; it is owing either to a muddy head, an 
evil heart, or a sophisticated intellect, that men 
write badly, and sin either against reason, or 
goodness, or sincerity.” 

Disraeli, noted as a writer as well as states- 
man, once said in speaking of an author’s style: 
“It is a singular truth that, though a man may 
shake off national habit, accent, manner of think- 
ing, style of dress—though he may become 
perfectly identified with another nation, and speak 
its language well, perhaps better than his own 
—yet never can he succeed in changing his 
writing to a foreign style.” 








In respect to that one virtue—brevity—which 
is being continually drummed into the minds of 
all modern writers, Sydney Smith, writing more 
than one hundred years ago, wrote this classic 
precept: “Brevity is in writing what charity is 
to all the other virtues. Righteousness is worth 
nothing without the one, nor authorship without 
the other.” 

That is worth studying and remembering, as 
well as his additional caution: “The writer who 
does the most gives his reader the most know- 
ledge, and takes from him the least time.” 

Dip into the classics when you can; you will 
find them an inexhaustible fount of knowledge 
and reason. 


Jasper B. Sinclair. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


IN THE MEANTIME 


Editor, the Forum: 

Back in my dream library is filed that desire 
for the ideal studio in which to write. Since 
ideal studios depend upon permanent homes and 
what not, as well as more permanent incomes, my 
studio is still in the dream stage. ‘The desire to 
write could not. be filed away so happily. 
Believing that somehow I must get my writing 
started, I began the habit of putting things into 
words whenever an opportunity afforded it. 

I have found that such opportunities grow with 
exercise.’ No matter where I am going or what 
I have planned for a day, there is an available 
pencil or pen or typewriter near me. I slip a 
small party pencil into my smallest bag with tiny 
cards, I pack a few inches of material into every 
traveling bag. For it happens that my family 
is not very stationary. I have put down thoughts 
in moving automobiles and by the light of the 
“trouble lamp” when a tire was being changed. 
I have used my knee for a table while sitting 
cross-legged on a camp bed. When we lived in 
a three-room apartment for the college year, my 
writing library was tucked into a small suitcase, 
to be hauled out on those occasions when I 
snatched a bit of time to write. 

For after all, what good would the ideal studio 
be if in the meantime my writing ability had grown 
stiff with non-use, or rheumatic from a wrong 
diet? 

For ten years I wrote as a side line to teaching 


with my husband at a teachers’ college: I was in 
the music department, and my husband was in 
history. Then came the State board rule that 


no man and wife may hold positions on State 
pay, so I was laid off. 

It has not been an easy two years to turn to 
writing with a lot of time and expect big returns. 
Iiad I not trained myself to keep going through 
these years, I should have given up, I am sure. 


As it is, my notebook records tell me that I have 
placed three short stories, thirteen sets of verses, 
and nineteen articles during these two years. 
Almost every one of them were rewrites from the 
ideas that I have recorded “in the meantime,” 
while waiting for that ideal studio. 

My most valued possessions are a small card 
file which records all of my traveling manu- 
scripts, and a large envelope file of six envelopes 
which may be packed with my other “necessities” 
when traveling. In these envelopes are growing 
articles, growing short stories, and a growing 
novel. In some others are “seasoned” manuscripts 
which are old enough now for critical revision. 
With these and a few sheets or cards for new 
ideas, I am armed to work at any time or place 
which seems to offer an opportunity. 

In the meantime I am still dreaming of that 
ideal studio in a quiet and beautiful and inspiring 
spot. 

Lena Martin Smith. 
Farlington, Kans. 





THE BUSINESS OF WRITING 


“ONLY FIVE MAGAZINES TO READ” 


If you like the best short stories, and 
you will take Edward J. O’Brien’s word 
for things, there are really only five maga- 
zines to read: Story, newly domiciled in 
America after a brief but distinguished 
previous career in Majorca, edited by Whit 
Burnett and Martha Foley, themselves both 
writers of distinction; Harper’s, which sails 
calmly through the years, always in the lead ; 
the American Mercury, Scribner’s, and the 
Atlantic.... You will not have to pay any 
attention to those other magazines the 
circulation of any of which exceeds the 
combined circulation of the above-mention- 
ed five.... At least, of the twenty-nine 
stories in Mr. O’Brien’s famous annual, The 
Best Short Stories of 1933, there are no 
stories from Collier’s, from Cosmopolitan, 


from Liberty, one from the Saturday 
Evening Post, none from the American, 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, the Pictorial 
Review, the Red Book, or College Humor. 
Yet it is these magazines, and these only, 
that pay a living wage for stories. A limbo 
to Mr. O’Brien, they represent the happy 
hunting ground of authors, the bourne to 
which all the writers in Mr. O’Brien’s 
volume (unless they have private sources of 
income) must inevitably journey, and from 
which they will then seemingly never 
return. This is a gloomy enough picture 
of the situation of the short story as liter- 
ature in America; a cleavage too marked, 
if true, between the Great God Literature 
and a little healthy mammon on which to 
feed one’s children——Golden Book. 


THE LITERARY DIGES T PAYS FOR MATERIAL 


Hooray for Literary Digest! It is buying 


stuff. In its new policy the deadly-dull 
rewrite, quoting all sides of everything, is 
subordinated to fresh and worth-while 
original writing by authorities. We are 
refreshed by sight of lead position stories 
by such as Charles G. Ross and James L. 
Wright, able Washington newspapermen, 
writing for pay and not for glory for the 


good old Digest. This ought to be a winning 
policy. Certainly the writing craft is grateful. 
It reflects the entrance into the Literary 
Digest scheme of Arthur Draper, late of 
the New York Herald Tribune. The weekly 
was due for a shake-up, transfusion of new 
blood, but let’s admit it has always been 
fair in crediting stuff—Marlen Pew in 
Editor and Publisher. 


TIME’S INTERNATIONAL PERIODICAL LIBRARY 


Time, Inc., has established an Inter- 
national Periodical Library in the Time- 
Fortune Building at A Century of Progress 
Exposition. It is believed that, at this time 
especially, a collection of magazines from 
all over the world will be of particular 
interest. The International Periodical 
Library constitutes the most complete as- 
sembly of magazines ever collected for 


public reading. To house this collection a 
magazine rack has been constructed which 
is believed to be the largest in the world. 
It is fifty feet long, five feet high, with 
both sides in use and with special lighting. 
The rack supports over a thousand North 
American publications, and over half that 
number from foreign lands.—American 
News Trade Journal. 
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“BOSS” LORD APPROVED SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM 


In the schools of journalism we find, per- 
haps, the best illustration of the benefit of 
special instruction, for not only do they teach 
the technical side of newspaper making, but 
they seek a greater influence through a 
broad study of language, of history, of the 
principles of government, of law, and of 
the requirements of public service, all of 
which are so intimately connected with the 
events of the day. The profession of 
journalism differs from the other great 
professions in this, that whereas the others 
follow a given line of practice or of thought 
or of study, that of journalism involves a 
study in almost every realm of human 
knowledge. 

As a profession it has taken subordinate 
rank chiefly because editors have not studied 
deeply. From five to ten years of study are 
required in the other professions—but any 
one may print a newspaper, and the lazy, 


ignorant editor finds it easier to imitate than 
to be original. Before the founding of 
journalism schools, there was no way for a 
boy to learn the business except to enter a 
newspaper office and absorb what infor- 
mation he might by observation. 

He did not know how to study, had no 
time to study, and nobody in the office had 
time to teach him. Today hundreds of 
young men and women are studyng in 
universities and colleges, learning news- 
paper work not merely as means for a live- 
lihood, but as a profession. Some new im- 
pulse is needed to raise the standard of 
newspaper excellence, and I rejoice in the 
promise of this achievement through our 
college courses in journalism.—The late 
Chester S. Lord, famous editor of the New 
York Sun, in a recent interview in Editor 
and Publisher. 


“THE BOOKSELLER’S DUTCH TREAT” 


Oh the gangster eats off diamond plates 
And the banker off plates of gold, 

While on stolen china from a Pullman diner 
The publisher’s peas are rolled. 

The author sups from lily cups 

With his back against the wall, 

But the bookseller shares no bone of theirs, 
He never eats at all. 


The salesman lives on a Pullman car, 
The banker on a handy yacht, 

While the publisher lives on superlatives, 
Less credible than not. 

The editor lives on the Ile de France 
More capably to edit, 


The Congress lives free on you and me, 
And the bookseller lives on credit. 


But Sing Sing swarms with banketeers, 
And hell with scribbling folk, 

And the salesman is doomed to be entombed 
In a traveling salesman joke. 

The urge to merge is the publisher’s dirge 
And the editor’s hells are seven, 

But the bookseller wise just ups and dies 
And meets his budget in Heaven. 


[Ogden Nash, at the Annual Banquet of 
the American Booksellers’ Association. ] 
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THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET 


THE information in this section 


concerning the current need of 


various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 


be addressed. 


Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 


to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


THE AMERICAN ReEvigew—218 Madison 
Ave., New York City, asks us to call to 
the attention of writers that it does not use 
poetry or fiction. (Its non-fiction require- 
ments may be found in the Article List in 
this issue.) Seward Collins, editor. 


CLAYTON MAGAZzINEs which were disposed 
of by the bankruptcy court were: RANCH 
RomAnceEs to E. F. Warner; Five Novets 
MonTHLy and Ace Hicu to the Dell Pub- 
lishing Company; ASTOUNDING STORIES 
and CLugs to T. R. Foley; Western Ap- 
VENTURES and Cowsoy Stories to Street 
and Smith. The address of RANCH 
ROMANCEs is now 578 Madison Avenue, and 
Miss Fanny Ellsworth will continue as 
editor. It will pay for material at one cent 
a word, on acceptance. Mr. Warner, the 
purchaser, is president of ARTS AND 
DecoraTION and the publisher of BLAcK 
MAsK and FIELD AND STREAM. The publi- 
cation plans of the other purchasers have 
not yet been announced. 


Country GENTLEMAN—Independence Sq., 
Philadelphia, Pa., is in the market for 
action, romantic, humorous, and mystery 
fiction—short stories of from 4,000 to 
6,000 words, and serials not exeeding 
65,000 words. Payment is at full market 


rates, on acceptance. Philip S. Rose, editor. 


THE FARMER’s WIFE—55 E. 10th St., St. 
Paul, Minn., desires serials, short fiction, 
and some verse. Pays one cent a word, on 
acceptance. F. W. Beckman, editor. 


FAWCETT PuBLICATIONS—529 So. Seventh 
St., Minneapolis, Minn., announces that 
John J. Green has disposed of his news- 
paper interests in Indiana and returned to 
resume work on STARTLING DETECTIVE AD- 
VENTURES, Of which he was formerly editor. 
William J. Kostka, for several years con- 
nected with the International News Service 
sureau in New York and Chicago, has 
become associate editor on the staff of 
MoperRN MECHANIX AND INVENTIONS. 


Gay Book Macazine—201 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., looks for short stories 
which are “strong in plot, swiftly moving, 
gay in tone, verging on the naughty but 
not objectional.” Pays fair rates, on ac- 
ceptance. 


INDEPENDENT WomaAn—1819 Broadway, 
New York City, reports that it is interested 
in verses of three to five stanzas, for which 
it pays $2 or 3, on acceptance. Winifred 
Willson, editor. 
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Love ADVENTURES—7/99 Broadway, New 
York City, buys fiction with a strong modern 
love interest. Lengths: short stories, 2,500 
to 6,000 words; two-part stories, 15,000 
to 18,000 words; novelettes, 15,000 to 20,000 
words. It uses some humorous or senti- 
mental verse, but nothing that is sloppy. 
Rate of payment depends upon value of 
the material. Patricia Harkness, editor. 


MipLAnD—801 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill., has suspended publication. Its sub- 
scription list has been taken over by 
FRONTIER, University of Montana, Missoula, 
Montana, which is now called THE 
FRONTIER AND MIDLAND. 


THe New TALent—21 E. 40th St., New 
York City, a new mimeographed maga- 
zine, is interested in “all types of material 
except out-and-out pulps”: playlets, short 
stories, literary articles, sonnets, narrative 
poems, etc. It has a leaning toward modern 
creative writing but “not transitional.” 
Stories should come under 3,000 words. 
The editor writes, “Inasmuch as the finances 
of Tue New TALENT are such that they 
do not permit payment for accepted manu- 
scripts, the editors furnish constructive 
criticism for all manuscripts of suitable 
length that are rejected, at no charge.” E. 
G. Arnold, editor. 


Our Navy—191 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, 
NV. Y., desires short navy stories of about 
4,000 words in length, and long serials with 
a navy flavor. It has no set rate of pay- 
ment; pays upon publication. 


Romantic Love Secrets—60 Murray St., 
New York City, is a new monthly which 
uses romantic love stories as follows: short 


stories, 2,000 to 10,000 word; 
word novelettes ; 30,000 word novels. The 
story may be adventure, mystery, or 
Straight love, but the love interest should 
always be paramount and should end in 
marriage. Payment is one-half to one cent 


per word on publication. Mary Gnaedinger, 
editor. 


15,000 
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THe RotariAn—21l1 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill., reports that it uses a little 
poetry if it has a special appeal for business 
men. Payment is on acceptance. Board of 
editors. 


WESTERN RoMANcES—100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, one of the Dell monthlies, 
publishes clean, romantic Western love 
stories which bear heavily on emotion and 
dramatic action. It also uses an occasional 
true Western feature story and some West- 
ern verse. Lengths for short stories may 
run up to 5,000 words; novelettes, 15,000 
to 25,000 words. Pays good rate, on 
acceptance. 


THE WINDsOR QUARTERLY—Hartland Four 
Corners, Vt., is a new magazine which is 
looking for stories with literary merit, that 
are “sincere efforts to develop important 
imaginative material in well-balanced form.” 
It has no taboos as to type, both conservative 
and experimental types being considered. 
Critical essays, primarily of contemporary 
writers and contemporary movements in 
literature are welcomed. Verse in all forms 
and all lengths is considered. The editors 
write, “While publishing some of the most 
important ‘names’ in modern literature 
THE WINDSOR QUARTERLY is a wide-open 
organ for the new writer, every issue con- 
taining work by previously unpublished 
writers.”” Frederick B. Maxham and Irene 
Merrill, editors. No payment. 


THE Woman’s WorLD—222 W. 39th St., 
New York City, is in the market for short 
stories, from 2,000 to 5,000 words in length. 
Payment is made on acceptance. Ruth 
Egdorf, manuscript editor. 


Discontinued 


Mopern YoutH—155 E. 44th St., New 
York City. 
York 


ProGress—79 Seventh New 


City. 


Ave., 
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THE WRITER'S LIST OF ARTICLE MARKETS 


The following list includes fields for articles on a great variety of subjects, including agriculture, 
business, children, education, gardens, health, home, literature, nature, politics, religion, science, sport, 
travel, and many other topics. Only publications which pay a reasonable rate are included. Every 


attempt has been made to exclude unreliable publications. 


An asterisk preceding the name of a 


magazine indicates that the information has come directly from the editor. Items not so marked are 
according to our latest information. Art.—articles; wds.—words; acc.—acceptance; pub.—published; 1c 


—rate per word. 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 


*AMERICAN COOKERY, 221 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass. (M) Ed., Janet M. Hill. Art. 
suitable for household or culinary magazine. $4 
to $10 per page. Acc. 

*AMERICAN FORESTS, 1723 K St, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. (M) Ed., Ovid M. Butler. 
2,500 wds., or less. Art. on forests, trees, wild 
life, and outdoor recreation, with suitable photos. 
yc up. 50c up for photos. Acc. 

*AMERICAN HEBREW AND JEWISH 
TRIBUNE, 212 Fifth Ave, N. Y. C. (W) 
Mg. Ed., Louis Rittenberg. 1,500 wds. Person- 
ality sketches of Jewish men of achievement. 
yc. 15th of mo. after pub. 

*“AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 250 Park Ave., N. 
Y. C. (M) Ed., Sumner N. Blossom. “Un- 


usual action photos of men and women or unique 
camera slants plus 200 to 300 wds. from which 
we can shape up a good caption.” Good rates. 


Acc. 

AMERICAN MERCURY, 730 Fifth Ave. N. 
Y. C. (M) Ed. H. L. Mencken. Art. By 
arrangement. Acc. 

*ASIA, 468 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. (M) Mg. Ed., 
Marietta Neff. 3,000 to 6,000 wds. Art. inter- 
preting the life, customs, and thought of the 
peoples of Asia, Africa, Russia, and the Pacific 
Islands; occidental and oriental relationships; 
true adventure-exploration; personal biography. 
Photos. No set rate. Acc. or soon thereafter. 

*ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 8 Arlington St. 
Boston, Mass. (M) Ed., Ellery Sedgwick. Art. 
on varied topics. High literary standard. Ac- 
cording to value of material. Acc. 

*CANADIAN MAGAZINE, 347 Adelaide St., 
W., Toronto, Can. (M) Ed., Joseph L. Rutledge. 
Limit, 3,000 wds. General art., Canadian scene 
only. 1c. Pub. 

CHRISTIAN FAMILY, 365 Ridge Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill. (M) Ed., Rev. Frederick M. Lynk., 
S.V.D. Up to 1,500 wds. Art., preferably illus- 
trated, on nature, inventions, travels, art, etc. 
$3 to $5 per thousand wds. Acc. 

*COLLEGE HUMOR AND SENSE, Paramount 
Bldg., 1501 Broadway, N.Y.C. (M) Ed., Robert 
W. Mickam. 3,000 wds. Art. on sport, subjects 
interesting to modern young people, fraternities 
and sororities, etc. No set rate. Acc. 

COLUMBIA (Knights of Columbus Magazine), 


45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (M) Ed., John 
Donahue. Art. on varied subjects, including 
science, travel, sports. Should appeal to men. 
Good rates. Acc. 

*THE COMMONWEAL, 4622 Grand Terminal, 
N.Y.C. (W) Ed. Michael Williams. 2,000 to 
2,500 wads. Vigorous, well-informed art. on 
contemporary political, social, and artistic 
developments, written with skill and color, not 
in conflict with the magazine’s general tone and 
policy. About 2c. Pub. 

*COSMOPOLITAN, 57th and 8th Ave, N.Y.C. 
(M) Ed, Harry P. Burton. 2,500 to 4,000 
wads. Human-interest, controversial, and 
general art. Rate varies. Acc. 

*COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, Independence Sq,, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (M) Ed., Philip S. Rose. 
Limit 4,000 wds. Feature art. on subjects of 
interest and importance to men and women 
concerned with agricultural progress. Also 
short art. on gardens, homemaking and technical 
farm subjects. Jokes and humorous sketches. 
Full market rates. Acc. 

DELINEATOR, 161 Sixth Ave, N.Y.C. (M) 
Ed., Oscar Graeve. Prefers to arrange for art. 
after consultation with author. First-class rates. 
Acc. 

ELKS MAGAZINE, 50 E,. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
(M) Ed., Joseph T. Fanning. Up to 5,000 wads. 
Writers should query editor about ideas. Good 
rates. Acc. 

*THE FARMER’S WIFE, 55 E. 10th St., St. 
Paul, Minn. (M) Ed., F. W. Beckman. 2,000 
wds. Art. dealing with farm household matters, 
travel, etc. Ic. Acc. 

*THE FORUM, 441 Lexington Ave. N.Y.C. 
(M) Ed., Henry G. Leach. 2,000 to 3,000 was. 
Frank, personal opinions of a controversial 
nature on any subject of general current 
interest. Desires broad philosophical approach 
to questions of the day. Graded scale of rates. 
Ace. 

*GAY BOOK MAGAZINE, 201 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (M) Pres. Wm. H. Kofoed. 
1,500 to 2,500 wds. “Racy biographical vignette 
of a gay celebrity or a satiric art. on alimony, 
or other timely problem stuff, of a he and she 
nature, that can be treated humorously.” Fair 
rates. Acc. % 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 57th St. at 8th Ave., 
N.Y.C. (M) Ed. Wm. F. Bigelow. Timely 
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art., or those of very special interest. Arranges 
for most art. in advance. Acc. 

*GRIT, Williamsport, Pa. (W) Ed., Howard R. 
Davis. 100 to 400 wds. Short art. with photos 
for women’s and children’s pages. Illustrated 
art. describing strange occupations, customs, 
practices, etc. $5 per column. Photos $1.00 to 
$1.50. Ace. 

HARPER’S BAZAAR, 572 Madison Ave., N. 
Y. C. (M) Ed. Arthur H. Samuels. Light 
humorous art. on social phases. Does not en- 
courage general contributions. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33rd St., N.Y. 
C. (M) Ed., Lee F. Hartman. 3,000 to 7,000 
wds. chiefly on absorbing problems of 
present-day life: social, political, economic, 
international, etc. No set rate. Acc. 

*HOLLAND’S, Magazine of the South, Dallas, 
Tex. (M) Mg. Ed., F. P. Holland, Jr. 2,500 
to 3,000 wds. Short historical art., and those of 
interest to the South. 144c up. Acc. 

*HOME FRIEND MAGAZINE, 1411 Wyandotte 
St., Kansas City, Mo. (M) Ed., E.A. Weishaar. 
Inspirational art. of interest to the “alert, 
modern, up-to-date woman.” 

"JUDGE, 18 E. 48th St, N.Y.C. (M) Ed, 
Jack Shuttleworth. 300 wds. Satire, paragraphs, 
jokes, epigrams, and humorous art. $2 to $5 
for short jokes and paragraphs. 4c to 7c. Pub. 

*LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
Sq. Philadelphia, Pa. (M) Ed., Loring A. 
Schuler, 2,000 to 3,500 wds. Art. that interest 
the modern woman; also light art. with a 
humorous slant. According to value. Acc. 

LIBERTY WEEKLY, Lincoln Sq., N.Y.C. (W) 
Mg. Ed., Wm. M. Flynn. 3,000 to 4,000 wds. Art. 
of timely interest. No highly technical matter or 
religious subjects of a controversial nature. 
First-class rates. Acc. 

*LIFE, 60 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C. (M) Ed., Geo. 
T. Eggleston. Short prose and “Life Lines.” 
5e. Ace. 

*MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Can. (2-M) Ed., H. Napier Moore. 
2,500 wds. Art. written on Canadian subjects. 
le up. Ace. 

McCALL’S MAGAZINE, 230 Park Ave., N.Y. 
C. (M) Ed., Otis L. Wiese. 2,500 to 5,000 
wds. Art. suitable for a woman’s and home 
magazine. By arrangement. Acc. 

MENORAH JOURNAL, 63 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
C. (Q) Ed., Henry Hurwitz. Essays of Jewish 
interest. le. Pub. 

THE NEW YORKER, 25 W. 45th St., N.Y.C. 
(W) Ed., Harold W. Ross. Up to 2,500 wds. 
Factual and biographical material. Acc. 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, _ 587 Fifth 
Ave, N.Y.C. (M) Mg. Ed., Wm. A. DeWitt. 
3,500 to 4,000 wds. Authoritative art. on phases 
of present-day American life. Endeavors to 


employ the journalistic approach to life rather 
than the essay form. $5 per printed page. Pub. 

*THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., 
N.Y.C. (M) Mg. Ed., Mary E. Buchanan. 
2,500 wds. Art. on care and training of children, 
written from adult point of view for adult. 
About Ie. Acc. 


*PHYSICAL CULTURE, 1926 Broadway, N.Y. 
C. (M) Ed., Carl E. Williams. 2,000 to 4,000 
wds. Art. describing experiences in physical 
training, diet, and psychology applied to right 
living, told in the first person; occasional inter- 
views with psychologists or medical men; new 
developments in hygiene, longevity, and personal 
efficiency. 2c. Acc. 

PICTORIAL REVIEW, 222 W. 39th St., N.Y. 
C. (M) Ed. T. Von Ziekursch. Varied art. 
and personality sketches for women. Good rates. 
Acc. 

*THE ROTARIAN, 211 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago, 
Ill. (M) 1,800 to 2,000 wds. Art. of special 
interest to Rotarians featuring ethics of 
business, community development, humor, travel. 
First-class rates. Acc. 

SATURDAY EVENING POST, Independence 
Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. (W) Ed., Geo. H. 
Lorimer. 5,000 to 7,000 wds. Great variety of 
subjects. Rates by mutual agreement. Acc. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 597 Fifth Ave., N. 
Y.C. (M) Ed., Alfred Dashiell. 1,000 to 5,000 


wads. Short, concise art. on questions of the day. 
Biographical art., if authoritative. Records of 
personal experience or adventure. Critical and 
interpretative art. No fixed rates. Acc. 
VANITY FAIR, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
(M) Ed., F. W. Crowninshield. 1,800 to 2,000 


wds. Unsentimental art. to interest “civilized” 
people. Usually arranged for in advance. 
Varying rates. Acc. 

*WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, 250 Park 
Ave. N.Y.C. (M) Ed., Gertrude B. Lane. 
2,500 to 4,000 wds. Art. of general interest or 
those on household questions. Good rates. Acc. 

*WOMAN’S WORLD, 222 W. 39th St., N.Y.C. 
(M) Ms. Ed., Ruth Egdorf. 1,000 to 2,000 wds. 
Art. on women’s interests. Acc. 


MAGAZINES USING ARTICLES ONLY 

*AMERICA (National Catholic Weekly), 329 
W. 108th St, N.Y.C. (W) Ed. Wilfrid 
Parsons. Art. of current interest on public 
affairs, literature, sociology, and education. Also 
human-interest art. with a moral or religious 
angle. le. Pub. 

*AMERICAN HOME, 244 Madison Ave. N. 
Y. C. (M) Ed., Jean Austin, 1,000 to 1,500 
wds. Practical art. pertaining to the home, 
interior decoration, gardening, recipes, and 
home equipment accompanied by good photos. 
About $50 per art. Pub. 
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*THE AMERICAN REVIEW, 218 Madison 
Ave., N.Y.C. (M) Ed., Seward Collins. Art. 
radically critical of conditions prevalent in the 
modern world. Subjects such as philosophy, 
economics, politics. Authors should query be- 
fore submitting material. Ic. Pub. 

*AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 816 Barr Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. (M) Ed. Laurence J. 
Hathaway. Limit, 4,000 wds. Art. about hunting 
trips, technical art. on firearms. Must be written 
for readers who have an expert knowledge of 
the subject. le. Pub. (Overstocked at present.) 

*THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR, 145 W. 55th St., 
N.Y.C. (Q) Ed., Wm. A. Shimer. Scholarly, 
non-technical art. on science, economics, sociol- 
ogy, etc. Must be succinct. $5 to $45 per art. 
After pub. 

*AMERICAN SCHOOLBOARD JOURNAL, 354 
Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. (M) Ed., Wm. 
C. Bruce. Art. on problems of school adminis- 
tration, finance, and architecture. Up to le. 
Acc. 

*ARTS AND DECORATIONS, 578 Madison 
Ave, N.Y.C. (M) Ed, Mary F. Roberts. 
Illustrated art. which describe the building, 
furnishing, and details of decoration of homes; 
also those dealing with any of the industrial 
arts. Acc. 

*BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, 1714 
Locust St., Des Moines, Ia. (M) Ed., Elmer T. 
Peterson. 1,500 to 2,000 wds. Art. pertaining 
to distinctive small homes and gardens, home- 
making, etc., with an informative or “how to” 
angle. 2c up. Acc. 

*THE CHICAGOAN, 407 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. (M) Ed., Wm. R. Weaver. 1,200 
to 1,500 wds. Art. on local art, literary, and 
social subjects. 2c. One mo. after pub. 

*CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 440 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill (M) Mg. Ed., Paul Hutchinson. 
An undenominational journal of religion. Type 
of art. cannot be specified. Writers should 
study magazine. No fixed rates. 

COMMON SENSE, 155 E. 4th St. N.Y.C. 
(Bi-W) Ed. A. M. Bingham. 1,500 to 3,000 
wds. Political art. with social implications, and 
factual-economic art. Ic. Pub. 

*COUNTRY HOME, 250 Park Ave, N.Y.C. 
(M) Ed., Tom Catheart. Art. mostly written 
on assignment. Fair rates. Acc. 

*COUNTRY LIFE, 244 Madison Ave. N.Y.C. 
(M) Ed., Reginald T. Townsend. 1,500 wads. 
Art. on gardening, sport, interior decoration, 
personalities, country estates, and travel. Good 
photos important. About $50 per art. Pub. 

*THE CUNARDER, 25 Broadway, N.Y.C. (M) 
Ed., Edith Shephard MacNutt. Illustrated art. 
on travel subjects. May be practical and in- 
formative or descriptive with narrative touches. 
$25 to $35 per art. Pub. 
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*CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE, Times 
Annex, 229 W. 48rd St. N.Y.C. (M) Ed, 
Spencer Brodney. Art. of contemporary and 
international interest on political, economic, 
social, scientific, historical, and cultural subjects. 
Should be authoritative and informative. 2c 
up. Shortly before pub. 

*DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION MAGAZINE, Memorial Continental 
Hall, Washington, D. C. (M) Ed., Natalie S. 
Lincoln. 1,000 to 2,500 wds. Art. on historical, 
genealogical, and patriotic themes with photos. 
Also art. of current interest. Current rates. 
Acc. 

*ECONOMIC FORUM, 66 W. 12th St., N.Y.C. 
(Q) Eds., Joseph Mead and Wm. McC. Martin, 
Jr. 1,500 wds. Art. on economic, social, and 
political problems. Economic discussions with 
a view to action. Varying rates. Pub. 

"EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND MECHANICS, 
100 Park Place, N.Y.C. (M) Ed., Hugo 
Gernsback. 2,000 wds. Constructional illustrated 
art. le up. $2 for photos. Pub. 

*FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave, 
N.Y.C. (M) Ed., Ray P. Holland. 3,000 to 
3,500 wds. Good live hunting, fishing, and 
camping art. with plenty of action. Practical 
art. that would tend to make life easier for 
the outdoorsman. Ice up. Acc. 

*FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Ave, N.Y. 
C. (2-M) Ed, B. C. Forbes. Art. dealing 
with new, significant, and interesting develop- 
ments in business and finance, written in simple, 
easily understood language. No fixed rates. Pub. 

FORECAST, 6 E. 39th St, N.Y¥.C. (M) Ed, 
Alberta M. Goudiss. 1,500 to 8,500 wds. News 
feature art. relating to food and health. Art. 
on child care and home management. Inter- 
views with women prominent in food and 
health work. Query editor before submitting 
material. le up. Acc. 

*FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 45 E. 65th St., N.Y.C. 
(M) Ed., Hamilton F. Armstrong. 4,000 to 5,000 
wads. Art. dealing with the political, financial, 
and economic aspects of American foreign 
relations. $100 per art. 

*THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 8 Arlington St, 
Boston, Mass. (M) Ed., Ethel B. Power. 1,000 
to 1,800 wds. Illustrated art. on domestic 
architecture, furnishings, and gardening. Ic 
up. Acc. 

*HUNTING AND FISHING, 108 Mass. Ave. 
Boston, Mass. (M) Mg. Ed., E. W. Smith. 
Short, first-person narrative art. describing 
actual hunting or fishing trips. Wants original 
treatment and crisp, sparkling human style. Ic 
up. Pub. 

*HYGEIA, 535 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
(M) Ed., Dr. Morris Fishbein. 2,000 weds. 
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Scientific health art. written in the popular 
vein. le up. Pub. 

*INDEPENDENT WOMAN, 1819 Broadway, 
N.Y.C. (M) Ed., Winifred Willson. 1,500 
to 2,000 wds. Art. treated from woman angle 
giving original solutions of women’s problems, 
also on controversial subjects on present-day 
social, economic, political, and international 
problems and foibles. Uses photos. $10 to $35 
per art. Acc. 

*MAYFAIR, 481 University Ave., ‘Toronto, Can. 
(M) Ed. J. Herbert Hodgins. Art. devoted 
to Canadian society and sport. Ic. Acc. 

*MODERN LIVING MAGAZINE, 131 W. 
30th St, N.Y.C. (M) Ed., John Casey. 800 
to 2,500 wds. Art. on medical science, inter- 
views with eminent doctors, scientists, and 
famous people wiih health stories. 4,¢ to 2c. 
Ace. 

*THE MODERN MONTHLY, 52 Morton St., 
N.Y.C. (M) Ed, V. F. Calverton. 3,000 
wds. Art. on radical revaluations of Am. 
culture. Also those showing the why and 
wherefore of the teacher, doctor, lawyer, and 
professional classes in general in American 
civilization. General outlook Marxian. No 
payment at present; plans to pay later. 

*THE MODERN THINKER, 111 E. 15th St., 
N.Y.C. (M) Ed., Dagobert D. Runes, Ph. D. 
Up to 4,000 wds. Art. and essays which are 


distinctly original and provocative, dealing with 


important topics of the day. Author must 
have something to say and know how to say 
it. Special arrangement. Pub. 

*THE MODERN PSYCHOLOGIST, 111 E. 15th 
St, N.Y.C. (M) Ed., Dagobert D. Runes, Ph. 
D. Up to 3,000 wds. Art. and essays on 
psychology in all phases. Up to Ic. Pub. 

*MOTHER’S HOME-LIFE, Winona, Minn. 
(M) Eds., Dorothy Leicht, Frederick Leicht. 
1,000 wds. Varied household art. Fair rates. 
Acc. 

*THE NATION, 20 Vesey St, N.Y.C. (W) 
2,000 to 2,500 wds. Art. on matters of current 
interest. Ic. Acc. 

"NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 
1156 Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. (M) 
Ed. Gilbert Grosvenor. 3,000 to 7,500 wds. 
Human-interest geographic art., accompanied 
by from 25 to 50 good photographic illustra- 
tions. Good rates. Acc. 

*NATION’S BUSINESS, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., 1615 H St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (M) Ed., Merle Thorpe. 2,500 to 
3,000 wds. Art. of general interest to business 
men: those dealing with new things in business, 
new applications of old things, new methods of 
doing business, developments that may lead to 
the opening of new markets or the closing of 
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old, new processes, new inventions, etc. Rate 
varies. Acc. 

*NATURE MAGAZINE, 1214 Sixteenth St., 
Washington, D. C. (M) Ed., R. W. Westwood. 
2,500 wds. Accurate, but popularly written 
natural history art.  Illustraiions important. 
Some fillers with one illustration, 200 to 400 
wads. le to 2c. Acc. (Overstocked at present.) 

*NEW OUTLOOK, 515 Madison Ave. N.Y.C. 
(M) Ed., Alfred E. Smith. 3,000 words. Timely 
art. which show independent thinking. Much 
work done on assignment. Good rates. Pub. 

*NEW REPUBLIC, 421 W. 2ist St. N.Y.C. 
(W) Ed., Bruce Bliven, 2,000 wds. Short art. 
on current social, political, literary, and 
economic questions. Some sketches and _ short 
humorous pieces, 2c. Pub. 

*NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE MAGA- 
ZINE, 230 W. 41st St.. N.¥.C. (W) Ed., Mrs. 
Wm. Brown Meloney. 1,500 to 3,500 wds. Current 
events art. of national and international inter- 
est and personality sketches of men and women 
figuring in the world news. $25 to $90 per art. 
Pub. The Institute section buys art. on food 
preparation, household management, household 
equipment, entertaining, child care, and decora- 
tion. 1,200 to 1,500 wds. $20 to $45 per art. 
Pub. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston, Mass., (M) Ed., Guy Richardson. 800 
wds. Art. on animal welfare. 4%4c up. Acc. 

*PLAIN TALK MAGAZINE, 1003 K_ Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. (M) Ed., Morris 
A. Bealle. 2,000 to 3,000 wds. Art. “chronicling 
the neglected truth.” Up to lc. Pub. 

*POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE, 200 
E. Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. (M) Ed. H. H. 
Windsor, Jr. 2,000 wds. Art. on the latest 
developments in the fields of science, mechanics, 
and invention with a news or adventure angle. 
Should include 10 or more action photos. Short 
art., with or without photos, stressing the un- 
usual or human interest. Up to 250 wds. Ic 
to 10c. $3 for photos. Acc. 

*POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 381 Fourth 
Ave., N.Y.C. (M) Ed., Raymond J. Brown. 
About 3,000 wds. Timely material on new develop- 
ments in science and mechanics, well-illustrated 
with photos. Short illustrated art. describing 
new inventions and scientific discoveries. One 
and two page photo layouts: picture stories 
of explorations, new and interesting industrial 
processes, etc. ‘‘How-to-make” material for the 
Home Workshop Depariment and “Kinks” for 
the handy man, machine shop worker, and auto- 
mobile mechanic and owner. Up to 10c, $3 
for photos. Acc. 

*PSYCHOLOGY, 1450 Broadway, N.Y.C. (M) 
Mg. Ed., Eldora Field. Short inspirational art. 
No particular interest in current subjects. 
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Business art. if some phase of psychology is 
introduced. Payment by arrangement. After 
pub. 

*REAL AMERICA, 1050 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill. (M) Ed., Edwin Baird. Art. which tell the 
truth about conditions in this country which 
should be of vital interest to the average citizen. 
Good rates. Extra for photos. Acc. 

*REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 233 Fourth Avenue, 
N.Y.C. (M) Ed., Albert Shaw. Exceptional 
art. on politics, economics, business and 
industry, national subjects, travel. 2c up. Pub. 

*SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 24 W. 40th St., N. 
Y.C. (M) Ed. O. D. Munn. 1,000 to 3,000 
wds. Art. describing authentic scientific investi- 
gations in physics, chemistry, and industry, 
engineering accomplishments of note, explora- 
tion, and natural history of unusual interest. 
Varying rates. Acc. (Out of market at present.) 

*SCIENCE SERVICE, 2Ist and Constitutional 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 300 to 500 wads. 
Science news art. authenticated by competent 
scientists. Photographs of scientific human- 
interest subjects. Ic. Acc. 

*SPUR, 515 Madison Ave., N. 
H. S. Adams. 


Y. C. (M) Ed., 
About 1,200 wds. Art. on 


personalities, travel and other subjects appeal- 
ing to quality rather than quantity circulation. 
Usually written to order. Varying rates. Acc. 

*THE SYMPOSIUM, 100 Washington Square, 
N.Y.C. (Q) Eds., James Burnham and Philip 
Wheelwright. Limit, 5,000 wds. Critical art. of 
a literary or philosophical nature. lc. Maximum 
$35 for art., and $15 for book reviews. Pub. 

*TRAVEL, 4 W. 16th, N.Y.C. (M) Ed., Coburn 
Gilman. Art. on travel, exploration, adventure, 
and archaeology. Should be illustrated with 
sharp striking photos. lc. $8 per photo. Pub. 

*VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, 1 West 
Range, University, Va. (Q) Ed., Stringfellow 
Barr. 3,000 to 5,000 wds. Literary, scientific, 
political, eeonomic art. $5 per page (about 
350 wds.) Pub. 

*VOGUE, 420 Lexington Ave. N.Y.C. (2-M) 
Ed., Edna W. Chase. 2,000 to 2,500 wds. Art. 
on travel, on society, on food, on the manners 
and amusements of the moment. $50 per art. 
Ace. 

“ALE REVIEW, Box 1729, New Haven, Conn. 
(Q) Ed., Wilbur Cross. Limited market for a 
variety of highest grade art. Features litera- 
ture. Good rates. Pub. 





TIPS ON 


Since the prime requisite for the success 
of any piece of writing is that it get itself 
read, and since the opening or “lead” of an 
article determines to a great extent the 
number who will read it, the shrewd author 
will devote the utmost care to this part of 
his article. Perhaps the commonest of all 
the faults in this connection is the “preface 
habit.” Some impulse, deeply rooted in 
man’s instinct for self-justification, prompts 
writers to explain the motives that induced 
them to tackle this or that subject. Like a 
baseball pitcher, they feel the necessity for 
winding themselves up to gain their balance 
before delivering the practical matter at 
hand. —Harvey V. Deuell 


I know that a number of feature writers 
use agents and that some have even been 
developed wholly by their agents. Never- 
theless, I think that the use of an agent for 
the article writer is inadvisable, because so 
many ideas grow out of direct meetings 
between writer and editor. Sometimes an 


WRITING ARTICLES 


editor may not like the idea you suggest, 
but is will remind him of something else 
that he does want. 

—Frederick L. Collins 


Assuming that the article is both interest- 
ing and suitable to the magazine’s general 
policy, the third point to be considered is 
its quality, literary and intellectual. The 
one essential quality in all journalistic writ- 
ing is complete clarity. If a writer can 
achieve that, most of the other qualities of 
good writing will add themselves to his 
work with wonderful celerity. If he 1s 
clear, he will have to be logicai. If he is 
clear, his writing will almost certainly have 
restraint, power, and simplicity. And if tt 
has those qualities, it cannot very well help 
being beautiful writing. Clear writing is not 
the only kind of beautiful writing—witness 
most sonnets and the prose of Walter Pater 
—but it is the only kind of beautiful writing 
that can have any very large place in 4 
magazine. —John Bakeless 
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The reason so many informational arti- 
cles are dull is because the writer feels that 
it is his duty to present his facts in chrono- 
logical order. Many articles that never get 
into print take up their story in the days 
of ancient Egypt and carry their readers 
through Greece, Rome, and the Middle Ages 
down to the present time. 

—Dora Albert 


I dare say that the majority of writers 
have overlooked the possibilities of photog- 
raphy as applied to their literary work. 
This is a picture age—everywhere you will 
find photographs, in newspapers, magazines, 
and advertising material. An old proverb 
tells us that “a picture is worth a thousand 
words,” and this is very true. Words are 
sometimes inadequate to describe something 
that we wish to bring out forcefully, where- 
as a photograph of the same thing tells the 
entire story in one glance. Yes, pictures 
are of great importance these days, and the 
writer, especially the writer of articles and 
specialties, is unwittingly slicing his pay- 
checks in half by ignoring the fact that 
photographs will sell more of his material, 
and at higher rates, too. Of course we can’t 
all be expert photographers, but this is not 
an absolute necessity, as long as we learn 
enough about the camera to be able to make 
a correct exposure, and picture the subject 
from a pleasing angle. 

— Karl A. Barleben, Jr. 


Sometimes the beginner wonders if he 
can’t sell the same article to newspapers in 
different cities. Generally this is not feasible. 
First, the local angle which may sell the 
article in Detroit is of no value in Phila- 
delphia. Then there are so many news- 
papers that belong to chains. An article 
sold to a local member is the property of 
the entire chain, and in case it is of suf- 
ficient importance, it may be used in all the 
papers simultaneously. If, however, you 
have an article which is of local value in 
two widely separated cities—let us say that 
aman once widely known in San Francisco 
achieves dramatic prominence in Cleveland 
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—then you may sell your story in both 
cities, but—rewrite it, particularly your 
lead. Because of recurring news interest, 
articles are often sold many times. You 
should keep clippings of all your stories in 
a scrapbook or file. You will be surprised 
at the number of times a feature story re- 
appears in some form or other in the course 
of ten years. — Harland Manchester 


The only way in which salesmanship is 
involved in getting the editor to buy your 
article is in selling the original idea for the 
article. In querying the editor, you must 
show him that you have thought up some 
angle: that is of particular interest to his 
readers. For instance, if you are suggest- 
ing an idea for an article for a movie maga- 
zine, it is not enough to name the star you 
want to write about. You must also explain 
from just what angle you are planning to 
develop the story. General articles that have 
no point and that start from nowhere and 
get nowhere, sell nowhere. 


— Dora Albert 


Subjects for feature articles are legion. 
They are to be found everywhere, although 
to select a subject for any one editor, or a 
particular subject is often a major problem. 
It can never be solved without detailed 
study of the contents of periodicals which 
buy feature stories, and such study ought to 
include the entire contents of the periodical, 
its advertising as well as its reading pages. 
The writer must visualize the reader, his 
tastes and interests, the measure of his 
intellectual capacity, and only a study of the 
newspaper or magazine he reads can lead to 
that kind of understanding. 

— Harry B. Center 


Read an article out loud occasionally. 
You may find that there are entirely too 
many “I’s” in it to make the story enjoyable. 
This little word has a great habit of creep- 
ing in when you are describing any of your 
pet theories, but the reading public will not 
particularly enjoy it. 

— Jean Miller 
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PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 


CoLLier’s—250 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
continues to pay $5 for each interesting or 
unusual fact which is accepted for its “Keep 
Up with the World” column. Contributions 
must be accompanied by satisfactory proof, 
and should be addressed to this column. 


PHoTopLay MAGAZINE—221 W. 57th St., 
New York City, offers monthly prizes of 
$25, $10, and $5 for the best letters written 
to “The Audience Talks Back” Department. 
Letters should be addressed to the editor at 
the above address. 


THE RosicruciIAN MAGAzINE—Oceanside, 
Calif., offers five prizes for articles on 
Rosicrucianism, philosophy, mysticism; 
science, religion, and art from the meta- 
physical standpoint; stories and personal 
experiences illustrating these topics, astrol- 
ogy, healing, and diet. Articles on medium- 
ship and crystal gazing will not be accepted. 
Manuscripts must contain not less than 
2,500 words. The prizes are $50, $25, $15, 
and two prizes of $5. The contest closes 
October 15. 


THE COMMONWEALTH CLUB OF CALI- 
FORNIA awarded its gold medal to Sara Bard 
Field for her long poem, Barabbas, as the 
work “most worthy of honor” by a Cali- 
fornia resident and published in 1932. 


The sixth annual award for the HARPER 
PrizE Novet has been won by Paul Horgan 
of Roswell, New Mexico, for The Fault 
of Angels. The judges were Dorothy Can- 
field, Harry Hansen, and Sinclair Lewis. 
Mr. Lewis describes the novel as a por- 
trayal of “that extremely interesting and 
increasingly important phase of American 
life: the arts in a provincial city.”” Former 
awards in the HARPER contests have been 
made to Margaret Wilson for The Able 
McLaughlins, to Anne Parrish for The 
Perennial Bachelor, to Glenway Wescott 


for The Grandmothers, to Julian Green for 
The Dark Journey, and to Robert Raynolds 
for Brothers in the West. 


The Stokes prize of $20,000 has been 
awarded to Janet Beith, an English girl, for 
her novel, No Second Spring. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE 
BROWN AND COMPANY—Boston, Mass, 
Prize of $10,000 for the most interesting and 
distinctive novel submitted before March 1, 1934. 
Length limits, 50,000 to 200,000 words. See April, 
1933, Writer. 

BETTER VERSE—2169 Selby Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. Prizes of $10 and $5 for the best poems 
appearing in each issue. 

THE BOSTON POST—259 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. Weekly prizes of $10, $5, and 
several of $2 for original short stories by women. 
Length limit, 1,000 words. 

CLIFTON ARTS CLUB—Miss P. N. Lucas, 7 
Duchess Rd., Clifton, Bristol 8, England. Prize 
of £10 for a play to be produced next Oc‘ober, 
chosen as being the best in actual stage perform- 
ance. Contest is open to the world. See May, 
1933, Writer. 

CHATTANOOGA WRITERS’ CLUB — Miss 
Virginia Lee Bowen, 34 Fort Wood Apartments, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Prizes of $20 and $10 fur 
best original nature poem submitted by an Amer- 
ican writer. No restriction in form or style. 
Length limit, 72 lines. Contest closes Nov. 1, 
1933. Awards Jan. 1, 1934. See July, 1933, Waitrn. 
GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIP—Henry A. 
Moe, Sec., Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Fellowships of $2,500 
for research or creative work abroad. Applica- 
tions must be made by Nov. 1 of each year, on 
blanks secured from the secretary. See February 
1933, Writer. 

THE GYPSY—Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 
Yearly prizes: $100 for the best lyric published 
during the year; $50 for the best sonnet; $60 
for the best free verse. 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL— Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. $5 for descriptions of unique places 
discovered in your wanderings, unfamiliar to the 
average tourist. Lengths, 300 to 400 words. 
Address Travel Editor. 

THE INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 100 prizes, 
totaling $1,000 for accounts of travel during 
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1933; three prizes of $100, $50, and $40 for 
essays on the subject, “What My Travels Have 
Meant to Me as an Individual and as a Teacher.” 
Contest is open to teachers; closing date is 
October 16, 1933. See April, 1933, Wrrrenr. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—6 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass, Contest with prizes of $25, $15, 
$10, and four of $5, for short stories dealing 
with school situations and characters, which are 
educationally thought-provoking as well as inter- 
esting. Contest closes December 15, 1933. See 
August, 1983, Writer. 

KALEIDOGRAPH—702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, 
Tex. Prizes of $15, $10, and $5 will be paid in 
January, 1934, for the best short-short stories of 
1,000 words or less, published during the year. 
LIBERTY—Lincoln Square, New York City. $100 
to $500 for short-short stories which may be 
printed on a single page of the inagazine. Length 
limit, 2,000 words. 

LINTHICUM FOUNDATION — Northwestern 
University Law School, McKinlock Campus, 357 
East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. First prize of 
$1,000 and five second prizes of $100 each, for 
monographs on “Negotiable Instruments in Their 
International Relations,” written by a member of 
the bar, or a faculty of law, or a student in a 
recognized law school, or a patent agent in any 
country. Closes December 1, 1933. See October, 
1932, Writer. 


LITERATURE ACROSS THE FOOTLIGHTS 


—Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd, 415 Central Park West, 


New York City. 


International prize of $82 for 
best 


short poem concerning brotherhood of man; 
joy and beauty of daily life as expressed in the 
poetry of Edwin Markham. Prize will be awarded 
at the Little Theatre, New York City, upon Edwin 
Markham’s 82nd Birthday Celebration, April 23, 
1934. Contest closes Feb. 10, 1934. See July, 
1933, Wnrirer. 

THE LITTLE THEATRE OF TEMPLE 
ISRAEL—Rabbi Harry Levi, Boston, Mass. 
Prizes of $25 and $15 for original one-act plays. 
Two copies must be submitted; they must be 
typewri.ten and unsigned. Contest closes Nov. 1, 
1933. See May, 1933, Wnrirenr. 

LOS ANGELES COUNTY DRAMA ASSOCIA- 
TION—Executive Secretary, 240 S. Broadway, 
los Angeles, Calif. Prize of $100 and assurance 
of production for full-length, original, previously 
unpublished play for a little theatre. Length 
between two and iwo and one-half hours playing 
time. Contest closes Oct. 1, 1933. Full details in 
July, 1933, Writer. 
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THE MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—415 
Central Park West, New York City. Prize of 
$50 for the ten best quotations from Mark Twain’s 
books. ‘Total number of words should not exceed 
300. Contest closes October 1, 1933. See April, 
1933, WRrirTer. 

PRINCESS PLAYS FOR CHILDREN—Mrs. 
Ira Fischer, 7625 Wydown Bivd. St. Louis, Mo. 
Prize of $10 for a full-length play for child 
audience from 4 to 14 years of age. Preference, 
juvenile mystery play featuring a live, domestic 
animal. Contest closes Sept. 15, 1933. Prize 
announced Jam. 1, 1934. See July, 1933, Wnarrer. 
PULITZER PRIZES—Columbia University, New 
York City. One $2,000 prize and four $1,000 
prizes for creative published work in the fields 
of history, fiction, drama, biography, and poetry. 
Also gold medal, one prize of $1,000, and three 
of $500 in the field of journalism. Five traveling 
fellowships of $1,800; three to graduates of the 
School of Journalism, one to a student of music, 
and one to an art student. Closes February 1, 
annually. See March, 1933, Wrirer. 

UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFED- 
ERACY—Mrs. B. W. Hoover, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on University Prize, Elkins, W. Va. Mrs. 
Simon Baruch University Prize of $1,000 for un- 
published monograph or essay in field of Southern 
history. See December, 1931, Writer. 
VERSECRAFT—Box 1, Emory University, Ga. 
Prize of $10 for the poem in each issue which 
receives largest number of votes from readers; 
prize of $25 for the best poem on a tree or trees 
received during 1933. Preferred length, 24 lines. 
Also free publication with publicity, sales 
campaign, and the usual royalty for the best 
book-length poetry manuscript submitted by Nov. 
1, 1933. Length limit 60 printed pages. 

YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn. Contest 
open to American poets under thirty who have 
not previously published a volume of verse. 
Manuscripts of 48 to 64 pages are acceptable. 
Competition closes May ist of each year; manu- 
scripts should not be submitted before April Ist. 
See November, 1932, Writer. 

YOUNG ISRAEL—3 E. 65th St. New York 
City. Prizes for the best specimens of different 
types of material published during the year, in 
addition io regular payment: stories, $75 and 
25; articles, $50 and $25; poetry, $35 and $15; 
music, $25 $10; illustrations, $50, and 


$25 and 
$15. 
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TURNING OVER NEW LEAVES 


Tue Novers anv Piays or Saki. New Edition. 

New York: Viking Press, 1933. 

“Defoe told lies with a grave face; but they 
were grave lies. Swift told lies with a grave face, 
but the gravity was often interrupted either by 
guffaws or by the rasp of indignation. “The 
Jumping Frog’ and ‘The Stolen White Elephant’ 
were inventions as admirable as ‘Saki’s,’ and as 
seriously recounted; but the telling was all to 
Mark Twain and the phraseology nothing. Saki’s 
themes were akin to Mark Twain’s, though more 
extravagant, but his manner was more Max 
Beerbohm’s. He related a fantastic fable with the 
most matter-of-fact air; but, not content with that, 
he polished his sentences with a spinsterish passion 
for neatness and chose his words as the last of 
the dandies might choose his ties. Writing brief 
stories and sketches for evening newspapers he 
was as careful with the shaping of his paragraphs 
as the most anchorite of aesthetes writing for an 
elect few with glass-fronted bookcases. He ex- 
pended the pains of a poet upon modern fairy 
tales, in which wizardry was exercised by or 
upon cats and dogs, house parties, duchesses and 
men-about-town, instead of giants, dragons, trolls 
and princesses, and the logic of magic operated 
with trim perfection against a background in 
which villas took the place of castles, and tennis- 
lawns were substituted for unfathomable forests. 


And in telling these fairy-tales, it must be ad- 
mitted that his object was purely to amuse, and 
his incidental achievement to make the human 
race ridiculous.” (From J. C. Squire’s Introduc- 
tion to Plays.) 


Mopern German Literature. By Arthur Eloes- 
ser. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1933. 


“The special quality of German literature which 
has until quite recently attracted the few and 
repelled the many is its constant mirroring of the 
soul itself, its constant and instinctive attempt to 
confront ultimate issues. The internal divisions 
among the German races, their failure, on account 
of the Protestant Reformation and the Wars of 
Religion, to build a great state and a homogeneous 
society, have largely deprived German literature 
of easily current cultural and social symbols and 
have thrown back the creative mind upon itself 
and its individual relation to man and nature and 
God. In brief, German literature has never been 
a literature set in the framework of a great tradi- 
tion or a great society or, like the literature of 
France in the seventeenth century, in two or 
even three coincident frameworks of this charac- 
ter. It has been psychological, hence lyrical, hence 
again, in the final sense, religious. And _ this 
special quality of German literature which for so 
long caused it to be upon the whole scorned and 


misunderstood by the representatives of the great 
cultural and social traditions of the West is sud- 
denly all in its favour and is seen to be its most 
triumphant quality. For today both cultural and 
social tradition is everywhere in flux; the forms 
inherited from the Renaissance and the conven- 
tions of post-feudal society are crumbling every- 
where; our age is in truth a psychological one in 
which each individual, unupheld by tradition and 
convention, must create his own relations, as the 
German poet has always had to do, with society, 
with nature, and with God. And it is no wonder, 
therefore, that the most piercing voices that have 
recently rung out over Western civilization, 
especially since the World War, have been the 
voices of Germans, from that of Friedrich Nietz- 
sche to that of Thomas Mann.”—(From Ludwig 
Lewisohn’s Introduction.) 


Tuey Brovent THe Women. By Edna Ferber. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1933. 


“The American short story of a passing genera- 
tion was the hot pancake of literature. The same 
deft pouring of the batter, the same expert jerk, 
the same neat flip of the wrist at the end. 
Nothing in the field of writing dates as quickly 
as the short story. By its very form and brevity 
it is restricted from penetrating deeply into the 
fundamentals of life.... Yet the short story 
crowded into a handful of words, may be the 
form which has most truly caught the kaleido- 
scopic picture of our generation.” 


Tue American Scene. By Edwin C. Hill. New 
York: Witmark, 1933. 


“On the lounge at the end of the room, with the 
reporters in a semi-circle around her, Mrs. Buck 
hesitated a moment and her generous mouth 
curved in a smile. 

“‘T am forty years old,’ she began. ‘If I were 
younger, twenty, say, perhaps I should be excited. 
But as it is, my interests are in other things.’ 

“She hesitated again. ‘Anyway, I don’t see 
much of this fame you talk about. I go on from 
day to day just as I did before I wrote The Good 
Earth. 1 think this fame is mostly in the news- 
papers, anyway!’ 

“Leaning against the doorframe, her publisher 
smiled. As one in the book trade, he knew more 
about fame than his author, who had passed 
thirty-five of her forty years in China. When 4 
book is a best seller for two years hand-running 
and goes through twenty-two printings, adding 
another every month or so; when it wins the 
Pulitzer Prize and is accepted by the Book of 
the Month Club, when it is translated into French, 
German, Dutch, Norwegian, Swedish and Chinese, 
set up in Braille, dramatized by the Theatre 
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Guild and snapped up by the movies—the author 
of that book is famous, whether she calls it fame 
or not. 

“The Good Earth was the phenomenon of 1932, 
as it had been of 1931. Books seldom hold a 
place on the best seller list for two years in suc- 
cession, and rarely does a sequel to a best seller 
rise to dizzy heights of popularity. Yet, Mrs. 
Buck’s Sons was third, at the end of 1932, on the 
list of the ten most popular books reported to 








the Publishers’ Weekly by the booksellers of the 
country. Since 1895 there have been three books 
that hundreds of thousands of Americans read, 
books that have had literally a national success. 
Quo Vadis set the record soon after its publica- 
tion in 1896. The Good Earth is in second place. 
David Harum in 1889-1900 began to acquire the 
amazing popularity that held it in second place 
through the years, until Mrs. Buck’s novel of 
Chinese life squeezed it back into third place.” 





NEWS FROM THE 


Mare Connelly, author of the Pulitzer Prize 
play, The Green Pastures, has been barred from 
entering Russia by the Soviet authorities for a 
reason that has not been explained, according to 
an Associated Press dispatch. Connelly left the 
northern cruise on the liner Jungsholm, saying 
he was disappointed since he anticipated visiting 
Moscow theatres. He took the matter jokingly, 
however. “I can’t understand,” he declared. “I 
have been charged with lampooning religion and 
praised for furthering it. Do Russians regard 
me as too clerical—or are they shocked by my 
so-called ‘blasphemies’? Perhaps they are afraid 
I plan a drama about ‘The Soviet’s Red Pas- 
tures.’ ” 


Gladys Hasty Carroll, author of the immensely 
successful story of Maine—As the Earth Turns— 
has sold to Warner Brothers the motion picture 
rights in the novel. “Many readers,” says Harry 
Hansen in Harper’s Magazine, “surfeited with 
the harsh and cynical fiction of recent years, will 
be glad to see courage, idealism and joy reap- 
pearing in an American novel of the soil. The 
whole air of the book is wholesome.” 


Another author who has found success in writ- 
ing “wholesome” fiction is Temple Bailey, now 
accepted to be the best paid writer in all the 
field of fiction. She is under contract with 
Cosmopolitan for three serials and from five to 
ten short stories for a total of $325,000. The total 
sales of her books have gone beyond 2,500,000 
copies. Miss Bailey says that she writes her 
serials as they are being published, though she 
confesses that she disapproves of the method. 


_ George S. Oppenheimer, who has been assoc- 
lated with the Viking Press since its founding in 
1925, has resigned to take a position in Holly- 
wood with Samuel Goldwyn, Inc., in an executive 
capacity. 


Announcement has just been made that Stephen 
Vincent Benet has become Editor of the Yale 
Series of Younger Poets. This series has included 


LITERARY FRONT 


the first verse of such poets as Hervey Allen 
(Wampum and Old Gold), Harold Vinal (White 
April), John Farrar (Forgotten Shrines), Amos 
Wilder (Battle Retrospect), and Frances Frost 
(Hemlock Wall). 


An unusual luncheon was given in New York 
recently, by the firm of Robert M. McBride & 
Company, to Flush, talented cocker spaniel and 
star member of the cast of The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street. For Flush has turned author, 
and his own story of life on the stage will appear 
in September, entitled Flush of Wimpole Street 
and Broadway. As Flush labors under the usual 
canine difficulty with the English language, his 
story was recorded by Flora Merrill, well-known 
writer and newspaper woman. But the flavor is 
all his own. 

Present at the luncheon were Flush, guest of 
honor, who sat at the right of his host, and ate 
dog biscuits, topped off with ice cream; Mr. 
Robert McBride, host and publisher; Miss Flora 
Merrill; Mr. Albert Payson Terhune, famous 
writer of dog stories, and a number of other 
writers and editors. 

Flush returns to the stage in the fall, touring 
the country as a star once more, in The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street. 


A twenty-six-year old girl is the winner of the 
largest cash prize, $20,000, ever offered for a 
book. No Second Spring by Janet Beith, a first 
novel, was the unanimous choice of the judges on 
both sides of the Atlantic out of more than six 
hundred manuscripts submitted in the Stokes’ 
contest. Miss Beith is an English girl living with 
her parents in Chinley, Derbyshire, and is a niece 
of “Ian Hay” (Beith), the well-known novelist. 
She is one of those writers, like Louis Bromfield 
and Margaret Kennedy, who destroyed several 
manuscripts before satisfying herself that she had 
attained the standard at which she aimed. No 
Second Spring is the result of her self-criticism, 
and is her first work submitted for publication. 
It will be published simultaneously in England 
and America in the early Autumn. 
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FLASHES FROM ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 


AmMonG THE New Booxs. By Harry Hansen. 
Harper’s Magazine for August. 


“Hervey Allen’s new novel, Anthony Adverse, 
has been several years in the making. On account 
of its extraordinary bulk every one will remark 
that first. It runs to five hundred thousand 
words. Originally intended to fill three volumes, 
the publishers have combined it into one.... Mr. 
Allen indulges in characters with a single trait, 
such as Don Luis, who hates Anthony consistently 
throughout the book; he permits the long arm 
of coincidence to enter Anthony’s affairs, and 
he uses the recurrent object symbolically, as 
Balzac did. Passion, love, hatred, loyalty come 
into the scene, and gradually Anthony’s character 
ripens with the years. Reading this book is like 
going back to long-forgotten shelves, to a world 
which modern writers have forsworn. It is like 
the revival of a famous play, with new music and 
costumes, a period piece far removed from the 
controversies of our day.” 


Back To THE THREE-DeckEer. The Saturday 
Review of Literature for August 5. 


“Can it be that there is a direct relation between 
the length of books and the existence of the 
depression? Or is it mere accident that in these 
days when business sill continues to spawn un- 
welcome idleness, novels should have taken to 
piling up an ungodly number of pages? It has 
been the habit in the past to ascribe the enormous 
popularity of the magazine in America in a 
measure at least to the hurry of the American, 
to the fact that he has been so occupied with 
business or pleasure, so constantly flitting about 
on train or boat or car on one or the other, that 
reading on any extensive scale has been difficult 
of accomplishment. Now of a sudden travel and 
amusements have become too expensive luxuries 
to be indulged in, business itself has slackened 
in intensity, and leisure all at once is seeking for 
entertainment. Time is more plentiful than in 
many a long year for consecutive reading. As 
in the days when novels were comparatively few, 
the public may again think nothing of attacking 
a three-decker. And if it forms a habit for more 
ample stories the effect upon our literature may 
be interesting.” 


A Bovrceots Takes His Stanp. By Ludwig 
Lewisohn. Scribner’s Magazine for August. 


“The father of Vergil was a solid yeoman and 
so was the father of Horace.... The men of genius 
of proletarian birth have all led bourgeois lives, 
from Terence, the African slave, through Keats 
and Hebbel to Theodore Dreiser. And one is 
not surprised to note that Dante’s father was a 
solid burgher and Chaucer’s a well-to-do-vintner 


a glover and burgess of Stratford and Milton's 
a scrivener who could liberate his son for that 
son’s necessary development and Goethe’s a gentle- 
man in easy cireums'ances who could do the 
same. Nor does the story change when we examine 
the lineage of the supreme benefactors of mankind 


—of Pasteur, whose father was a tanner, of Robert 


Koch who came of good bourgeois stock, of 
those sons of Jewish merchants and even bankers, 
Paul Ehrlich, August von Wasserman, Albert 
Einstein. I have chosen my names almost, if 
not quite, at random. Their number could be 
multiplied a hundred fold.” 


CapetT Epcar ALLAN Por, U. S. A. By Carlisle 
Allan. American Mercury for August. 


“Life at West Point a century ago was even 
less inspiring to one of Poe’s temperament than 
it is today. Every hour of the cadet’s day, 
during his first year, was taken up by academic 
or military duties. He rose at dawn from the 
cold floor on which he had slept, rolled his 
bedding, swept his floor, and then at 
seven marched to breakfast. From eight until 
one and from two until four he studied 
or attended recitations in mathematics and 
French. At four he donned his shako, shouldered 
his musket, and attended infantry drill until 
sunset, After supper he studied until nine- 
thirty, and at ten an officer visited his room t 
make sure he was in bed. 

“Only on Saturdays was he allowed to visit 
the library, and then only to select one book 
‘calculated to assist ltim in his class studies.’ 
He was not permitted to examine the books in 
the stacks, nor was he, without the permission 
of the Superintendent, allowed to ‘keep in his 
room any novel, poem, or other book not related 
to his studies.’ These regulations must have 
been exceedingly irksome to the undisciplined 
genius who in less than a year was to publish 
‘To Helen’ and ‘Israfel.’” 


0 


Teacuine to Write. By Francis Talbot. America 
for August 5. 

“The ability to write is not reducible to the 
superficial quality of expression and the matters 
of mechanics stressed by courses in English 
composition. in college, by classes, corre spondence 
schools and writing manuals; it is the ability of 
discovering something to say and of communi- 
cating that thought or emotion through _ the 
written word. ‘The form of the communication 
may be more skilful if the writer has been 
grounded in the elementary principles of writing. 
But as a writer grows in experience, the form 
ceases to be an artificial thing built upon rules 
and becomes a natural expression, the expression 


and Copernicus’s a merchant and Shake speare’s of a man’s soul.” 
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